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Without changing her attitude, or raising her eyes on 
Lusignan, she said in a stern voice, “ You are master of 
Cesarea, then, Lusignan. I died when I saw a hero 
loaded with chains, I might well conclude it was not 
my brother who had the command here.” “ Madam,” 
replied he, “the Christians are indebted to me fora 
great victory—and can the pious Matilda not rejoice at 
the success of the Christians?” “I should rejoice at it, 
indeed,”’ answered she, “ were not their honour dearer 
to me than their triumph, and had you not purchased it 
at the price of a treason!” «Our enemies could hold 
no other language,” interrupted Lusignan, seemingly 
offended. “This is the —— Richard would hold 
to you, if he were here,” replied she, proudly ; “ for his 
great soul scorns the very appearance of treachery, and 
his sister prides herself on thinking like him. Would 
that great monarch have suffered you to lay chains on 
the hands of his saviour—of the greatest hero in the 
world?” “Madam,” interrupted Lusignan, in a vindic- 
tive tone, “ you havea just idea of your power over me, 
since you are not afraid to talk thus in my presence, of 
a rival whose life I hold in my power.” « Sire,” replied 
she, rather solemnly, “while I give Malek Adhel the 
justice that is his due, what can I have to fear from you? 
Do not you rather degrade yourself, by asserting that I 
alone prevent your committing an act of vile cowardice ? 
To banish the base thought of it, it is enough that you 
are a Christian and a knight.” “Ah, madam!” ex- 
claimed Lusignan, “you have but little idea of the 
unconquerable flame that devours me, if you imagine 
that any other power than yours could stop the rage of 
a jealousy smothered so long.” 

As he spoke, he cast on the princess looks expressive 
of so much ardour, that she was alarmed for the moment. 
She was alone, in the power of a passionate and, per- 
haps, audacious_lover, who commanded in the palace and 
the whole city: but she felt that the consciousness of 
virtue, and the presence of God, were two great protec- 
tors, and she had them both. Hence, recovering herself, 
she said: “ You always speak as if you alone com- 
manded here. But are the Christian princes bereft of all 
rights and power? If they have assisted you to obtain 


to you asa master. Hence I declare, that to force you 
to be mine I will employ the whole extent of my power!” 
The princess replied, indig:antly, «« When Richard con- 
fided his power to you, he did not think, probably, that 
you would make use of it to oppress weakness. O Lu- 
signan! I have lived for a long time among the infidels, 
but never saw I any capable of the mean cowardice the 
King of Jerusalem has just stamped on his character !”’ 


take compassion on thyself. ‘hou art going to bathe in 
innocent blood, to stab a defenceless man! Remember 
thy Master, Christian! these are not his precepts.” 
During this sudden movement, her veil had got loose, 
and her hair, scattered on her shoulders, her supplicating 
ittitude, and the divine expression of her looks, added 
supernatural effect to her words. Lusignan, confounded, 
stopped and said, “Ah! heavenly beauty! demand my 





“T will not deceive you, Matilda,” interrupted Lusignan, 
imperiously ; “ the more scorn you show me, the more 
firm you will make me in my projects. Since I never 
possessed your heart, and you withdraw your esteem, 
what remains for me to lose—your person? No! I vow | 


consent to become mine, to-night shall my rival be de- | 
prived of life!” «Horrid blasphemy!” exclaimed the | 
virgin, terrified : «Dost thou, O God, allow thy sacred 
name to be called upon, as a witness to such engage- 
ments!” “ Decide thyself, Matilda,” continued Lusig- 
nan, (laying hold of her hand in a violent agitation,) 
“wilt thou be my wife?” « Never!” interrupted she : 
“the death even of Malek Adhel, would shock me less 
than such a union! And I am certain he will biess me 
for not having hesitated in my choice.” «'Then,” re- 
plied he, in a cold and sarcastic tone, “I am going to 
command his execution with the more pleasire, as he 
will die in his errors, and you will both be everlastingly 
separated in eternity !” 

The princess, at this dreadful idea, felt her blood 
freeze. A thick cloud spread over her eyes. Never ha: 
such bitter anguish torn her heart. She knew not what 
to think or resolve. Meanwhile, she exclaimed at 
length, “No! the Christian princes will never permit 
the perpetration of such an accursed crime. ‘Uhey will 
rise up against such iniquity; against thee, too, Lu- 
signan! I will call upon my English, upon the great 
Albert of, Austria, and the Duke of Burgundy, whose 
well known generosity has acquired him the confidence 
of the French monarch.” « Neither your English, Al- 
bert of Austria, the Duke of Burgundy, nor Philip 
Augustus himself, can save Malek Adhel. No one here 








your triumphs, ought they not also to dispose of the cap- 
tives !” “No!” replied the King of Jerusalem, vehe- 
mently ; “no other than I command in Cesarea—for I 
alone have conducted the siege, secured its success ; and, 
to leave me the.sole disposal of a conquest which they 
owe to me only, the princes had no need of the delega- 
tion Richard has made to me, of his supreme power.” 
“So,” resumed the princess, fixing her eyes on him, 
“since you alone have secured the success of this enter- 
prise, it must have been you, also, who sent to Malek 
Adhel that vile slave, with a conibination of impostures; 
who, skilfully instructed by you, has drawn that prince 
into the most rash steps: and, if the sacred asylum, 
where I had sought shelter from you, has been violated 
by the Saracens, you alone are the cause of it.” «Do 
you make me responsible for their crime, madam ?” en- 
quired Lusignan, eagerly. “ And who more than you 
has committed that dreadful crime ?” replied the princess, 
more eagerly still: « Was it not your head that con- 
ceived it? And whé is the more guilty, the Mussulman 
who gave the blow, or the Christian who guided it ?” 
These words struck Lusignan dumb. But he derived 
no other fruit from the consciousness of his crimes, than 
the determination to persist in them. Drawing near 
Matilda, with great agitation, his eyes inflamed, his 
countenance gloomy, and his voice tremulous, “ Matilda,” 
said he, “I love you with an ardour that I cannot ex. 
press. I swear, by the living God, that you shall belong 
tome. You shall, at any price; and, before I resign 
that happiness, I will resign my life!” Such an oath 
alarmed the princess. and she moved, as if to go out. 
He held her back. «No, Matilda, you shall not leave 
me. Long enough have I confined my love within the 
bounds of inviolable respect. When your brother had 


presumes to give any orders besides myself. They might 
perhaps think their honour engaged, in defending the 
life of their greatest enemy: but I can manage a secret 
execution, and thus shelter myself from all suspicion.” 
From the manner in which he uttered these words, 
the princess thought she heard Malek Adhel’s doom. 
She then, with a solemn voice, a majestic countenance, 
and a celestial look, said to Lusignan: “ And if human 
justice should absolve you, sire, do’ not divine justice 
appal you?’ And do you forget that if you owe men no 
account of your crimes, the Almighty will demand one 
at his awful tribunal?” “I know it, Matilda,” replied 
Lusignan, falling on his knees bef re her; “ I know my | 
crimes, and what punishment awaits me—but remorse | 
and fear are nothing before the desire of seeing you mine, 
and the horror of knowing you are another’s. In short, | 
at this moment, distracted by the lawless passion that | 
consumes me, I cannot hesitate between you and eter- 
nity!” Such impious expressions crushed all the vir- 
gin’s hopes. She had one left, however—but feeble and | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





confused. It was that of seeing Malek Adhel, and 
urging his conversion, by the fear that she would give 
herself up to Lusignan. She told the king, with dis- 
dainful pride, “ Your criminal insanity might perhaps 
inspire me with more compassion than hatred, did I not | 
see myself reduced to that pitch of misery, t» have to 
choose between a hero’s salvation and your hand. But, | 
before I take my last resolution, I must see Malgk Adhel.”’ 
* You shall not see him, madam!” exclaimed Lusignan, 
sternly: “I know too well the heart of my rival to per- 
mit such an interview, Rather than see you mine, he 
would open his eyes to the |.ght, and perhaps consent to 
receive baptism. No, no!” added he, moving, as if 
going out, “ reject me, in order that I may crush him in 
his errors!” At these words, Matilda, listening to her 








pronounced you mine. when all Christendom confirmed 
the union, I have endured your scorn without complain- 
ing. Since I have gained nothing when I revered you | 
as a sovereign, perhaps I may obtain more when I speak 
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despair alone, ran forward to meet Lusignan, threw her- 
self at his feet, and exclaimed, « O, cruel prince! if thou 
feelest no respect for a hero, no compassion for my grief, | 





I will not lose it! Matilda, I swear, in the name of that 
God we revere, if, in the course of this day, you do not | 


ood, my life. Demand more still: Ican do all for thee, 
xcept resign thee!” ‘The princess looked down, wept, 
ind, still kneeling, regardless of his efforts to raise her, 
ulded, “ No, | will die here, if you persist in your deniai. 
Hear, Lusignan! you have lost my esteem, but you may 
recover it. You may, if you choose, become, in my 
2yes, an object of veneration and eternal gratitude! 
Lusignan, let those hands I aim holding break the fetters 
if ahero. Let him hear from your own mouth, that he 
is free!’ The weeping beauty ceased—but still kept 
tooking on Lusignan, and entreated with her eyes when 
her lips hud veased to move. The proud monarch was 
touched. He promised every thing she wished—but that 
promise brought no comfort. There was in JT.usignan’s 
manner, something which alarmed her; and the favour 
he granted had somewhat more sinister in it than his 
fits of rage. Palsied by an apprehension, the motive of 
which she could not mention, she remained in silence, 
when they were interrupted by one of Lusignan’s offi- 
cers. “ My liege,” said he, “on hearing the news of 
Malek Adhel’s imprisonment, all the Crusaders have left 
their tents. The princes and chiefs are in this palace. 
Ihey demand to see you, anxious to learn what fate you 
reserve for your illustrious captive. Let your majesty 
lose no time, for the agitation is great.” 

These words made Lusignan start. He took his hel- 
met and his lance, and prepared to go out. “ My lord,” 
said the princess, spreading her arms towards him, “ for- 
get not your promise!” With asneer, he said to her, 
« Fear not, madam ;” and in saying thus, he made her 
iremble. 

When she was alone, she fell on her knees. Prayer 
was her only resource. Men had abandoned, and proba- 
bly deceived her; but He who never abandons or de. 
reives, whose power surpasses all men’s, was yet listening 
to her. And, as she wept before Him, the unfortunate 
ynurmured not; for, while she preserved her innocence, 
she had likewise preserved those gifts that are insepara- 
ble from it—confidence and resignation. 





——— 
CHAPTER L. 

When Malek Adhel left Cesarea, Lusignan had been 
informed of it instantly. An arrow, shot toa point the 
impostor had marked out, had acquainted the King of 
Jerusalem that, success having crowned his best expec- 
tations, he might attempt new enterprises. He then 
assembled the army, told them Malek Adhel wa: no 
longer in the city, and proposed to give the assault, All 
the troops were in motion at the news; they wished to 
take advantage of the hero’s absence; new engines of 
destruction were transported near the walls; never had 
the city been threatened with so many forces, and Malek 
Adhel was not there. Meanwhile. before the combat 
began, Lusignan sent forth a herald at arms to demand 
of Mahomed an interview: Mahomed accepted it. The 
king said to him, “ Mahomed, I come hither to declare 
to thee that thou resolution to tuke, 
but to surrender the city into my hands; shouldst thou 
refuse, I will cause thy master’s head to be cut off. 
Know that Malek Adhel is in my power; 1 surprised 
him last night as he quitted these walls. I demand of 
thee Cesarea for his ransom, and allow thee but an hour 
to decide.” He said, and withdrew. 

Mahomed, in dismay, had the impostor who had de. 
ceived the prince brought before the council of emirs; 
he received from his lips the confirmation of what Lu- 
signan had just imparted; he found that the Christians, 
warned of the prince’s journey, must have surprised 
him; and no longer doubting of his misfortune, to save 
the life of his prince, he opened the city gates to the 
enemy. The Christians, wondering at such an easy 
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a) 
66 
conquest, asked Lusignan the cause, who attributed it to 
the cowardice of the Mussulmans. His first care, how- 


ever, on entering the city, was to throw Mahomed into 
a dungeon; he then ordered that every thing should 
perfectly tranquil; that the banners of the 
crescent should remain on the tops of the mosques, and 
that the sentinels on the ramparts should preserve the 
Such strange precautions, and a victory 


remain 


Saracen habit. 


so cheaply bought, astonished the Christians. The 
proud Duke of Burgundy, unwilling to tolerate any 
thing that had the appearance of treason, demanded an 


explanation of Lusignan’s conduct, to which he replied 
with «By what right,” said he, “do you 
presume to interrogate your chief? have you not sworn 
to obey me? do I not lead and command you? what 
do you complain of? have I betrayed your cause? is 
not Cesarea in our power, and has it cost us the blood 
of a single Christian?” These words silenced the duke; 


arrogance : 


he recollected in fact that. he had promised to acknow- 
ledge Lusignan as supreme commander; and, Cesarea 
being in their power, the mere suspicion that it had been 


obtained by a fraud was not a sufficient motive to free 
him from his allegiance; but he then declared that he 
would not enter the city until Lusignan had given the 
army an account how he had obtained possession of it, 
and, followed by the French, he retired to the camp, re- 
fusing to quit his tents. Meanwhile he soon learned, 
that, deceived by appearances, Malek Adhel, thinking 
he was returning among his own people, had entered the 
city, and that Lusignan had caused him to be appre- 
hended and loaded with vile chains. The generous war- 
rior flew instantly to a hero’s assistance. He entered 
Cesarea, spoke to the Duke of Bavaria, Albert of Austria, 
and all the Christian princes; he demanded whether 
they should not force Lusignan to explain his intentions 
with respect to Malek Adhel. All joined in his opinion, 
and ran to the king’s palace, to demand the motive of 
his suspicious conduct and Malek Adhel’s enlargement. 
*“* Whatever,” said Lusignan, “ may be the importance 
of the reasons I have just laid before you, princes, my 
determination is far from irrevocable. When Richard 
shall have resumed the command, and I am no longer 
responsible for the fate of the army, perhaps my heart 
may also induce me to ask Malek Adhel’s release; but 
Richard has alone the right to pronounce on his fate. 1 
have just sent to the camp at Ascalon an account of the 
taking of Cesarea and our present situation. Richard’s 
answer shall be our law. Malek Adhel, in the mean 
time, shall be marched to Ptolemais ; Cesarea is too near 
the seat of w ary Ptolemais, more tranquil, more secure, 
will afford a better protection for his life; here I would 
not ensure its safety.” 

usignan’s reply prevailed, and all mistrust and sus- 
picion vanished. It was even thought, that, having the 
supreme authority at his disposal, he had evinced much 
deference towards the Duke of Burgundy, for which 
they gave him credit. All knew that Malek Adhel was 
his rival, and they applauded the manner in which he 
had just spoken of him; hence his moderation silenced 
the unfavourable conjectures his equivocal conduct had 
given rise to in the minds of the Crusaders, 

That very night Malek Adhel, attended by a strong 
escort, was despatched to the prisons of Ptolemais. 

On the next day, when Matilda heard of his depart- 
ure, she recollected Lusignan’s sinister looks; horrible 
anticipations crowded on her mind, and in her transport 
of grief she called on the Archbishop of Tyre for assist- 
ance. Alas! where was that compassionate man, to 
whose breast she mizht have imparted her cruel alarms ? 
Where was that pious prelate, whom Lusignan would 
not have dared to remove from her ?—where was he !— 
he was exerting himself to save her: to do more—to 
save Malek Adhel. 

If he had not followed Matilda’s ravishers out of the 
monastery, it was because he owed his first and most 
paternal cares to the pious sisters whom that event had 
thrown into confusion and dismay. He first proceeded 
to soothe their alarms, and pray with them; and, when 
peace was restored to their retreat, he set out on foot to 
Matilda’s assistance. At the foot of Mount Carmel, in 
the thick parts of the forest, he found some Christian 
warriors on their march towards Cesarea. He stopped 
them, enquired whither they were going, what the army 
was doing, and whether they knew to what place Malek 
Adhel had carried Matilda? “Father,” replied one of 
the soldiers, “the Christians are masters of Cesarea, 
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| din, to avenge him, and recover Cesarea !” 
| man, why tell me this?” resumed the prelate; “I did 
| not ask you.” “ My father,” replied the prince, pressing 





where Lusignan now 
is in his palace, and we have just escorted Malek Adhel 


to the prisons of Ptolemais.” The venerable prelate was 
affected with the intelligence, his knees trembled under 


him, he sat down on the trunk of an old broken tree ;— 
the warriors proceeded, and he remained alone. “O 
Heaven !” exclaimed he, “ accept my thanks; Cesarea 
is in the power of the Christians, and the princess is in 
safety!’ But Malek Adhel was groaning in captivity. 
At that idea the good archbishop could not refrain him- 
self from tears—Malek Adhel unhappy! and he forgot 
his wrongs, his errors, his sacrilege ; and remembered 
only his generosity. He reflected no longer, debated no 
more about what he had best to do, but took his stick, 
and walked on to Ptolemais. 

At the city gates he heard that a blind and raging 


| mob were rushing towards the doors of Malek Adhel’s 
| prison, to deprive him of life; a little farther on he 


learned that the disturbance was excited by some of Lu- 


| signan’s secret emissaries, and he dreaded to find it true. 
|“ O Lord!” said he, “do not permit that so base a 
| thought should have found admittance into a Christian’s 
| heart!” He hastened on, came to the prison, and was 
| told that strict orders forbade the entrance of any one ; 


but to men like William, the harbingers of peace and 
love, whose only office is to alleviate the sorrows of 
their brethren, the gates of grief and death are always 
open. Conducted by the jailer himself, the archbishop 
descended into a deep and gloomy dungeon; he heard 
stifled groans—recognised the voice—and his heart sank 
within him. “O God!” said he, “why hast thou 
brought him hither?” On hearing these words, the 
prince rose abruptly ; and, as his chains shook with a 
horrible clanking, the archbishop shuddered. Malek 
Adhel exclaimed, “ William, William, my friend !” 
«“O my son!” replied he, falling into his arms, and 
bathing the prince’s face with his tears, “ my son, the 


| Lord will deliver you!” Will he restore me my ho- 


nour ?” interrupted Malek Adhel, with a sigh; “I have 
lost my honour, my father; and that were a greater mis- 


| fortune than the loss of Matilda.” “ My son, God may 
restore you more than you have lost; our possessions | 


are very little compared with his wealth.” «No, no,” 
interrupted the prince again, “all hopes of peace or 
happiness are lost for me ;—I have betrayed my brother, 
abandoned the city he had entrusted to my care, been 
surprised by a traitor, loaded with chains like a vile sleve, 
dragged into prison, and thrown on this straw, where I 
am to perish!” “No, my son, you shall not perish !” 
exclaimed the archbishop, with energy; “the time is 


| come to acquit my debts, and you shall hence instantly.” 
“ What can you, my father, and what will Lusignan 


say, when he no longer finds his prey—when his slave 
is gone?’ «What imports that?” rejoined the arch- 
bishop; “you shall away instantly !” « But, know you, 
that if I go hence, it will be with a view to join Sala- 
« Young 


both his hands, «I had rather die here than deceive 
you; and now you know it is an enemy whom you set 
at liberty, do you wish me to be free?” “ Lord,” ex- 
claimed the archbishop, “ did he not save my life at 
Damascus and Jaffa? did he not break my chains at 
Damietta ? did he not always send me back among the 
Christians, whom [ incessantly excited against him and 
his people? wouldst thou suffer thine enemies to be 
more generous than thy children? No, I dono injury to 
thy cause by this act of charity ; for, was not thy di- 
vine faith established more by virtues than victories, and 
hast thou not moved and converted more hearts by love 
than anger? It is that Master who is all indulgence, all 
tenderness, who bids me save you. It is not I, Malek 


| Adhel; it is he who now sets you free ;—that thought 


will perhaps stop your blows.” He then took off his 
chains, laid hold of his hand, and said, “Come, my son, 
come; I know all the winding passages of this sad 
abode. The Lord has permitted that I should visit 
them before, in order that I might be able to save thee 
now.” 

They then advanced along narrow and gloomy pass- 
ages. Notwithstanding the deep obscurity, those 
labyrinths were too well known to make him lose his 
way. The prince followed him, his heart affected by 
some unknown power; what he had heard and experi- 
enced suggested new ideas to him, and the archbishop’s 


commands. The English princess 








| and let me depart. 





expressions seemed to him replete with truth; but, pre- 
vious to believing or even listening to them, he wished 
to wipe off the affront he had received, recover Cesarea, 
fight Lusignan, and was not yet enough of a Christian 
to conquer pride and the thirst of vengeance. 

“ My son,” said the archbishop, stopping before a 
large trap-door with iron bars, through which some 


feeble rays of light could scarcely penetrate, “ I should 


have come this way to visit you, but my arm was too 
weak to raise this enormous weight; perhaps yours may 
effect it”’ Malek Adhel shook the huge grating, and 
the bolts and chains fell to pieces. “QO Heaven!” ex- 
claimed the archbishop, “ will the strength of that mighty 
arm be turned against us!” “My father,” replied the 
prince, falling on his knees, “take compassion on me, 
There is something about you that 
confounds me, makes me start at the performance of my 
duty, and speaks louder than honour, Detain me no 
longer. Soon I may call you back, soon I may be in 
want of all your mercies. Life is hateful to me; I am 
for ever parted from Matilda. Unable to live with her, 
I shall be happy to die near you!” The prelate felt 
tears trickling down his cheeks; he laid his hands on 
the head of the prince kneeling before him, and said, 
“TI bless thee, my son, and may the Almighty bless thee 
also! May he endow thee with new understanding and 
knowledge, may the errors of the past be forgotten and 
return no more; mayst thou acknowledge Him whose 
hand has made the earth, and measured out the heavens; 
for thy salvation is coming, and his justice shall be re- 
vealed to thee !” 

A long silence prevailed. William resumed: “ This 
door opens on the ramparts of Ptolemais. Thou art out 
of the city. Conceal thyself in the sycamore woods that 
surround it, and remain there till night; then take ad- 
vantage of the obscurity to cross the plain, and escape 
thy enemies: but, go where thou wilt, thou canst not 
shun the all-seeing eye of God: his providence will not 
forget thee.” “My father,” said the prince to him, 
« will not you come also? will you remain in this pri- 
son? do you wish to take my chains? will the Chris- 
tiqns dare to punish you for my escape?” « No, my son, 
no; fear it not,” answered William. “An excess of 
prudence may have induced them to hold you in capti- 
vity, to deprive you of the means of fighting; but 


| generosity pleases the noble children of Christ better 


than prudence. Not one but will rejoice to hear you are 
at liberty, and return me thanks for having been the in- 
strument of your liberation.” “O my father! what a 
people, if they were such as you describe; and what a 
God, he who formed such souls as yours and Matilda’s! 
Matilda!” added he, melting into tears: “ My father, I 
shall never see her again!” The arghbishop replied 
sternly, “ Rash man, you presumed to take her from the 


| Lord; you thought the strength of your arm could en- 


counter that of the Almighty; see how he has made 
sport of your rashness! Matilda will return to him; she 
is his property. My son, you must think of her no 
more.” «Soon, my father,” added he, “ soon will she 
be at liberty to quit the world; Malek Adhel will be no 
longer there to weep her Joss. Only tell her I give back 
the promises she made, and entreat her to give herself to 
God ; she will understand that prayer—she will take it 
as my last farewell.” Then suppressing all the emo- 
tions that idea had caused, he rose, pressed the arch- 
bishop’s hand to his heart, and said, « Farewell, my 
father. If I die without seeing you again, promise to 
come and weep over my ashes, and pray to your God 
for me!” Without waiting for a reply, he leaped out 
and rushed into the woods. The prelate remained for 
some time in his place; he followed with his eye him 
whom his hopes already reckoned as one of his chil- 
dren, and when he had lost sight of him, he raised his 
hands to Heaven, and addressed there those words of 
Isaiah: “ O Lord! serve as a shadow during the day, 
hide those whom the sword pursues, and discover not 
those who are wandering.” He said, arose, drew aside 
the huge trap, and descended quietly back again. Hav- 
ing entered the dungeon, he sat down in Malek Adhel’s 
place, raised with efforts the chains they had loaded him 
with, entreated the Almighty to forgive those who crush 
their enemies, and expected in silence the fate that 
awaited him. 

On a sudden, tumultuous cries were heard, the door 
was burst open with a dreadful crash ; he saw the popu- 
lace armed with swords and torches, and the jailer 
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running before them, crying out, “ They have broken the 
bolts, scorned all I could say, and demand the Saracen’s 
blood!” ‘The mob rushed in, the gloomy dungeon was 
lighted, and they sought for the hero;—he was gone! 
The holy man was in his place, alone, calm, serene as 
the angel of the unfortunate. Seized with astonishment, 
the raving populace paused. “ What do you wish for ?” 
said the prelate. “ ‘I'he Saracen!” exclaimed they on 
all sides; “ he who has slaughtered our wives and chil- 
dren, who has driven us from Jerusalem.” « Rash peo- 
ple, he is gone,” replied the archbishop, “I have taken 
his sin on my head, and am charged with his iniquity. 
See, then, whether you must have blood, and take mine 
if you choose it.” On hearing these words, emotion 
took the place of anger; their hands began to tremble, 
and their swords fell at the august old man’s feet: an- 
other voice now exclaimed, “ Who has set him free? 
who has broken his chains?” «“ Who?” answered the 
prelate, enthusiastically ; « He who sent me to heal up 
the wounds of the unfortunate, to publish freedom to 
the captives!” He said, and the crowd believed that the 
Lord had spoken through his lips. No one knew of the 
secret passage, not even the jailer himself; the Almighty 
must therefore have endowed a mortal hand with his 
strength, and the prelate must have been guided by his 
arm. Why should they entertain any doubt of it? and, 
with the saint present before them, why should they 
question the miracle? 

Of all these enraged persons William soon made re- 
pentant ones. After having quelled their rage, he made 
them ashamed, and breathed love and charity into those 
who before thirsted after blood and carnage. The re- 
pentant populace now offered to take him out of the 
prison in triumph, but he would not suffer it; he com- 
manded silence, that it might not be remembered to what 
an @€cess Christians had carried themselves, nor whose 
hand had urged them on; and hastened to leave Ptole- 
mais for Cesirea, in order to acquaint Lusignan with all 
that he had done, excite his remorse, pardon him, and, 
after having prevented his committing a crime, save him 
the disgrace of its being known. 


—>— 


CHAPTER LI. 


In these days of trouble and agitation, it might have 
been thought that, to wipe off the crime of one, all the 
other Christians had redoubled in generosity. While 
the prelate was delivering Malek Adhel, exposing his 
life to save him, and only thinking how to preserve 
Lusignan’s fame, Richard from the camp at Ascalon was 
writing thus to the last: “Injurious reports are spread 
against thee, but I will believe none. My brother may 
be accused, but cannot be guilty; yet how could he 
suffer chains to be laid on the hero who twice has saved 
my life? Lusignan commands, and Malek Adhel is in 
captivity! Brother, I am willing to hope that at this 
moment Malek Adhel is on his way to join his brother, 
and thou on thine to meet me, and engage him.” 

In the middle of the wood, Malek Adhel recognised 
the Duke of Burgundy and some Frenchmen, whose 
presence at first alarmed him. “ Unfortunate hero, I 
was seeking thee!” exclaimed the duke. “Since thou 
wert removed from Cesarea, a thousand apprehensions 
have prevailed in my heart. I wished to follow thee, 
but Lusignan had forbidden my leaving the camp, and 
unfortunately I had sworn to obey him until Richard’s 
return; but yesterday, Princess Matilda, having laid 
aside her accustomed reserve, took me aside, and said, 
“ We are far from suspecting Lusignan, but my bro- 
ther’s deliverer is in the middle of his enemies, and no 
knight has the care of his person.” 'These words seem- 
ed to me like an indispensable order ; hence, followed by 
a few of my brave Frenchmen, I ran te Ptolemais— 
Thou wert gone: they talked of miracles, and of a sedi- 
tion; but the prelate’s name, intermixed with all the 
various reports, made me easy respecting thy safety. 
Meanwhile, I wanted to know whither thou hadst turned 
thy steps, that I might protect thy flight. I concluded 
thou wouldst try to join thy brother—that was the road 
of honour, and must have been thine. I have followed 
the road to Ascalon, found thee, and am satisfied. Here 
is a horse, here are arms for thee. Go! noble warrior, 


resume thy place in Saladin’s army, while] hasten to 

inform the Princess Matilda that her commands have 

been executed, and will expect thee in the fields of As- 
3 





calon.” «Yes, I will meet thee there,” replied the 
prince, deeply affected ; “ but since, vanquished as I am, 
I do not appear to thee unworthy of carrying thy sword, 
give me thy helmet, and condescend to take mine. Thus, 
amidst the rage and confusion of the battle, I shall be 
able at least to respect my benefactor.” He said, the two 
heroes embraced each other with mutual esteem and 
affection, deplored their being enemies, and took leave 
of each other for ever. 

Malek Adhel arrived under the walls of Ascalon, and 
entered the city, in which consternation reigned. The 
capture of Cesarea had thrown dismay and affliction 
every where. He crossed the silent streets: that peo- 
ple, formerly so joyful at the sight of him, saw him and 
remained dumb; he entered the palace of his brother, 
who, on perceiving him, exclaimed, “ O Malek Adhel ! 
when I entrusted Cesarea to thy care, I did not think to 
see thee again thus!’ The hero stood before him, looked 
down, and in the humblest attitude replied, “ Saladin, I 
am guilty! I have disgraced the glorious name of the 
Ayoubites ; I am not worthy of being called thy bro- 
ther; I have betrayed my duty, my oaths, all! Lusig- 
nan commands in Cesarea; he is master of those walls 
thou hadst confided to my care !”’ 

He ceased, unable to proceed in expressing what he 
felt. The sultan’s stern brow relaxed a little. “ Tell 
me, by what strange prodigy thou hast allowed Lusig- 
nan to take thy seat?” Malek Adhel then entered into 
a full detail of his weaknesses and faults, and Saladin 
replied, “ Several witnesses of thy conduct, and victims 
of thy imprudence, have already given me this account ; 
but they have represerted thee less guilty. Mahomed 
and Kaled, who are here, while they deplored thy errors, 
did not think them unpardonable.’ “ Mahomed and 
Kaled here!” exclaimed the prince, his countenance 
brightening up at this intelligence ; “ then they are liv- 
ing and free! Blessed be the angel who has set them at 
liberty!” “ We have suffered much, prince,” said the 
two Mussulmans. Lusignan excepted, all the Christians 
have shown themselves humane and generous, With 
respect to ourselves, though the hand which broke our 
chains has concealed itself in the shade, we have been 
assured that we are indebted for our release to the Prin- 
cess of England’s entreaties.” Malek Adhel looked 
down ; he wished, in order to expiate his wrongs, to 
hinder his heart, as it were, from being moved at the 
sound of her name. Saladin looked at him, and said, 
«“ What are thy resolves, and what restitution canst thou 
offer thy country ?”’ Malek Adhel answered, “ Call to- 
gether the chiefs of the army. Mahomed will lay before 
them the statement of my errors and misfortunes. Hear 
their judgments, Saladin, and pronounce my sentence.” 

The sultan gave his assent: he mounted his throne, 
and the emirs and chiefs of the army took their seats 
around him. Malek Adhel refused to sit down, and, 
even in his humble deportment, displayed a conscious- 
ness of dignity which calamity had not impaired. Mean- 
while, Mahomed began his statement, mentioned the 
two assaults and the two subsequent victories, detailed 
the artifice employed by the impostor whom Lusignan 





had sent, and the departure of Malek Adhel. He next 
proceeded to relate the capture of Cesarea, and the deep 
distress of the people at the absence of their great chief, | 
stated the manner in which he had been deceived by | 
Lusignan, how that monarch’s artifice had hindered him 
from adhering to his resolution of burying himself un- 
der the ruins of Cesarea rather than surrender, and his 
cruel imprisonment immediately after delivering up the 
keys. “Alas!” continued Mahomed, addressing the 
prince, “the weight of my chains was soon increased 
by new calamities. I foind that Lusignan, certain that 
you must return to Cesarea, had not wished to expose 
the lives of his soldiers by attacking you openly ; that, 
to deceive vou, he had caused fires to be lighted up in 
the camp he had left; that on the walls our flags were 
still displayed, and his soldiers clad in Saracen armour. 
His arts proved successful ; you came and surrendered 
yourself! [ know not, however, if he have fulfilled a 
part of his engagement, or whether you are indebted to 
him for liberty.” 

Saladin now arose, and silence prevailed. “ Whom- 
soever thou owest thy liberty to,” said the sultan, “ mat- 
ters not: the obligations which bind thee to thy country 
are no less sacred. ‘Speak, Malek Adhel, and make me 
acquainted with thy intentions.” “ Hear!” replied his 
brother: “since that fatal night when I saw my hands 





loaded with chains, the Princess of England in Lusig- 
uan’s power, Cesarea reduced, my glory stained, and my 
brother betrayed, I would have inflicted death on myself, 
had not the hope of avenging thee left me a greater 
duty to fulfil.” Thus,” replied the sultan, “sball the 
hero triumph over a disgraceful passion, mount again 
the high seat he ought not to have descended from, and 
once more lead my armies to victory! Emirs, soldiers, 
people, all who are present,if a single voice condemn 
my brother, or dissent from his resuming the command, 
| swear to silence frigndship and listen only to the voice 
of justice.” The sieentiy answered the sultan with 
general acclamations, tears of emotion trickled down 
their manly cheeks, and these words resounded from all 
sides, “ Long live the great Saracen Malek Adhel, our 
sultan’s noble brother! As long as victory attend him, 
as long as friendship unite him with Saladin, and he 
remain the object of our love, he shall march at our 
head always and every where !” 

Malek Adhel could not suppress his emotion; he 
tushed into the arms of his brother. “Ah!” said he, 
«I feel how sweet it is to be thus loved, and am sensible 
of it at the moment when such affecting testimonies of 
vsteem must separate me for ever from her who was the 
object of my fondest hopes.” He ceased, and bid Ma- 
lilda, fron: his inmost soul, an eternal farewell; then, 
raising his noble forehead, on which the flame of glory 
was beginning to kindle, he exclaimed, « Brother, and 
you, my generous countrymen, at the moment when I 
had just betrayed you, that you trust yourselves again 
to my fidelity! Behold, I cheerfully accept this mark 
of confidence, for now am I worthy of it—the sacrifice 
| have just made in my heart is the pledge.” 

The brothers retired, and concerted together the plan 
vf a battle, certain that the Christians, in the intoxica- 
lion of success, would not refuse it. It was to be terri- 
ble and decisive. A few days yet, and the fate of a 
battle was to tell the world which of the two empires 
was to be overthrown, and whether the standard of the 
prophet or the banner of the cross was to wave in the 
East. 

—_- 


CHAPTER LII. 

Fame spread her wings, and flew before William. 
She reached Cesarea, and announced the Saracen’s de- 
liverance, but not the hand to which he was indebted 
for it; that secret yet remained hidden in the boscm of 
charity. Immediately that Lusignan heard the intelli- 
gence, he divined the whole mystery. He guessed the 
man who had scorned his commands, and, invested with 
a power superior to that of kings, had been able to pre- 
vail over his own; but he well knew, at the same time, 
that such a man, acting only for the cause of Heaven 
disdained to reap on earth the fruit of his works, and 
would see it gathered by another, without even laying 
claim to it himself. ‘The audacious Lusignan, therefore, 
ventured to attribute to his own generosity the prelate’s 
merits, and caused it to be spread throughout the army, 
that, as a sovereign, his prudence had not allowed him 
to restore Malek Adhel his liberty, but that, as a knight, 
his magnanimity had indulged the archbishop in setting 
him free secretly. 

In the mean time, the archbishop arrived, heard the 
reports, and waited on Lusignan, who, arrogant and 
proud until this instant, at the sight of William felt 
alarmed and humiliated. He acknowledged that an un- 
conquerable passion had led him into great errors, and 
endeavoured to prove that, for the interests of the faith, 
the faults of the meanest Christian ought to be con. 
cealed; consequently those of the head of the army 
claimed a greater indulgence: in short, he employed all 
lis eloquence to persuade the prelate that he was himself 
interested in propagating among the troops a belief that 
it was to the sovereign alone who commanded them that 
Malek Adhel was indebted for liberty. Here the arch- 
bishop interrupted him. “ Enough, Lusignan,” said he ; 
**no more of this. I may be the advocate of sinners, 
but I will never be that of the sin. Alas, what a path 
have you chosen, O King of Jerusalem, to recover again 
your throne—artifice and treason! Mark me, Lusignan ; 
I will keep a watchful eye over all your steps; and, 
while I revere the blood whence you sprang, and the 
purple whereon you sit, I shall hold the power to crush 
your greatness if you do wrong, and show the man as 
he is, if the man will be criminal.” 
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Lusignan concealed the violent mortification which 


he felt at this galling declaration ; and, feigning contri- 
tion, he ruminated upon the means of removing the just 
and troublesome witness who had threatened to haunt 
and confound him. With deep disappointment he saw 
the archbishop enter Matilda’s apartment, and converse 
with the princess, apprehensive lest the secret should 
escape, and his unprincely conduct be divulged. 

Richard soon heard in the plains of Ascalon that the 
Saracen had returned to his brother, that he had resumed 
the command, and that the enemy were preparing for 
battle. He instantly wrote to Lusignan to join him with 
all his forces: he expressed great satisfaction at his con- 
duct, and added, that Matilda could not return into a 
monastery whence the Saracens might snatch her away 
a second time, nor remain in a city which Malek Adhel 
had sworn to recover. Lusignan was ordered to bring 
her to the camp at Ascalon, that she might be surrounded 
by the protection of all the Christian powers. 


Lusignan made Richard’s commands known to the | 
lonians, tormed the body of reserve. 


army and the princess. The army obeyed cheerfully ; 
Matilda, resigned to whatever might be ber fate, set off, 
the archbishop unremittingly attending her. 

Richard received his brother in arms with strong tes- 
timonies of affection. He did no! in the least suspect 
that he was not the real deliverer of Malek Adhel, and 
he took pride at last in being able to boast of his friend's 
virtues as well as of his valour; in this manner he ex- 
pressed himself before his sister. Lusignan coloured, 
Matilda said nothing. 
not to reveal the truths she knew,and her lips could not 
consent to declare that Lusignan had intended to de- 
prive his defenceless rival of life. With a cold and 
distant countenance, she attended to Richard's discourse, 
In vain did he hope to interest her, and yet less to excite 
her fear, for she, who had known every calamity, and 
resigned all happy expectations, could not be easily 


alarmed at any contingency. 


Having learned from the Archbishop of Tyre that | 


Malek Adhel was released, that his soul was filled with 
the ideas uf conversion, and that, in their last conversa- 
tion, he had permitted her to devote herself to the ser. 
vice of Heaven, nothing detained her any longer on 
earth, and she only aspired to quit it. She declared her 
intention to Richard, who had derived fresh hopes from 
the new splendour of Lusignan. He grew angry, while 
she respectfully cast down her eyes, but without emo- 
tion. Astonished at her calmness, he peremptorily de- 
manded if she were no longer afraid of his displeasure. 
«For you only, sire, do I fear its effects,’ replied she ; 
“for myself I fear nothing: my fate is fixed: death 
only can change it, and death has no terrors for me.” 
Richard was awed with a fortitude that concealed itself 
under so much serenity ; he began to feel himself over- 
come by a superior ascendency, and, on observing the 
profound resignation depicted on Matilda’s features, he 
was induced to believe that the soul which animated that 
beautiful countenance had already taken its flight towards 
another world, and that the tender virgin refused to be a 
queen on earth, only because she felt herself destined to 
be a saint in heaven. 

Two days only had elapsed since the army had joined, 
and Richard reassumed the chief command, when they 
were informed the Saracens were marching their bat- 
talions out of Ascalon. They perceived the signal of 
battle, and all prepared for action. The knights put on 
their thickest armour; Matilda, with trembling hands, 
fastened on her brother's cuirass. It was, perhaps, the 
last service she might have the opportunity of paving 
him, and she yet found tears for this apprehension, after 
having shed so many for fears of a more tender and 
poignant nature. 

The King of Jerusalem, alone in his tent with his 
trusty squire, confided to him his secret grief. This 
squire, who, formerly a Mussulman, had been Jed 
away by a base cupidity rather than a teal faith, for 
many years had attached himself to Lusignan’s service : 
he was ready to perform whatever his master should 
command, were it even a crime: and such was now the 
purpose which Lusignan me litated. “ Hear!” said he: 
«On this important day I build but one hope: in this 
creat battle, I have but one object to accomplish—it is 
to fight the Saracen Adhel! I am willing to fall by his 
hand, but the thought that he should survive me is a 
torture worse than death! In our combat, be thou al- 
ways at my side; if I go apart with him, do thou follow. 
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She had determined in herself 





| and announced the appearance of Malek Adhel ! 








| Should I obtain the victory, remain quiet; if I fall, and 
| perish, I rely on thy fidelity to 


Swear, therefore, 
thou wilt not suffer my enemy to outlive his triamph !” 
The squire solemnly pledged his word, and Lusignan, 
no longer fearing the issue of an engagement where he 
had death only to encounter, became serene. 

It was on Wednesday, the 4th of October, 1192, that 
the whole army of the Crusaders left the camp of Asca- 
lon to meet Saladin.* It spread itself in the plain be- 
tween the river Belus and the sea. The King of Eng- 
land, before whoin they carried the books of the gospels, 
covered with a rich silk drapery, the four corners of 
which were supported by four officers, occupied the left 
near the river, at the head of the English and the Mo- 
nastic Knights of Hospitality. The Marquis of Mont 
ferrat commanded the right, having the Venetians and 
the Lombards under him. Lusignan was in the centre, 





with the Landgrave of Thuringia, the French, and the 


troops of Pisa. Gerard of Biderford, the Grand Master 
of the Templars, the Duke of Guelders, and the Cata- 
The guard of the 
cainp was entrusted to Geoffrey of Lusignan, brother of 
the king, and James d’Avénes. The Archbishops of 
Pisa, Canterbury, Ravenna, Besancon, and Nazareth ; 
the Bishops of Beauvais, Salisbury, Ptolemais, and 
Bethlehem, covered with a helmet, were also fighting. 
Richard, admiring the force and discipline of this great 
army, eathusiastically exclaimed, * W hat power on earth 
can resist us! Remain thou neutral, O Lord, and vic- 
tory is ours !” 

‘The two armies advanced with equal ardour; they 
came in presence of each other—quickly did the space 
that separated the combatants diminish—and now they 
closed. ‘I'he visors were pulled down, the lances pre- 
sented, the steeds impatient. Christians, Mussulmans, 
all rushed forward, shield to shield, sword to sword, foot 
to foot, pike to pike! The two armies were so closely 
engaged that it became impossible to distinguish the 
Saracens from the Crusaders, and the feathers of the 
one seemed fixed on the helinets of the other party. 
From amidst the tumultuous shock arose a cloud of dust 
which covered the combatants, darkened and ascended 
the sky, and the peaceful hills resounded with the din 
of arms, the cries of victory, and the shrieks of death. 

Lusignan’s sword mowed down the infidels,and made 
dreadful carnage; nothing could resist or escape his 
fury, for as yet he had not encountered Malek Adhel. 
While be triumphed in the centre, Richard also triumphed 
on the left; but, on the right, the Magquis of Montferrat 
had been repulsed by Saladin. Victorious, however, on 
two points, the Christians had the advantage, and were 
following up their success with incredible rapidity, when 
dreadful outcries, proceeding from the rear of their army, 
suddenly arrested their progress, made them turn round, 
They 
returned instantly, and every where found the marks of 
this formidable warrior’s progress—broken helmets, coats 
of arms rent open and drenched in gore, stands of co- 
lours rolled into the dust, the deep and gaping wounds 
of the dying—all told them that Malek Adhel’s sword 
had passed that way. They soon perceived him gallop- 
ing over the field of battle, carrying his desperate valour 
wherever the Christians were victors. 

The action recommenced on all sides; the Saracen 
triumphed every where, and, from the skill and prompti- 
tude of his plans, the Christians found themselves sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by the enemy. Lusignan, 
desperate, and raving to see such a noble victory on the 
point of being wrested from his brow, devoted himself 
for the good of the cause. He called aloud on his in- 
vincible rival, hoping, by removing him from the scene 
of action, to give the Christians time to recover their 
advantage. ‘The hero heard the challenge; he groaned 
with rage, but made no reply. The King of Jerusalem, 
surprised at his silence, spurred on his courser, and came 
up with Malek Adbel, who turned aside, and avoided the 
only Christian whose blood he would have spilt with 
pleasure. He had solemnly determined within himself 
to avoid every private quarrel, in order not to abandon 
the field of battle before victory, and at any price he 
wished to remain true to this duty. Too careless to de- 
fend a hateful life while repelling the Christians, he did 


* The disposition of this battle is wholly historical, 
and the words which terminated it were spoken by 
Richard under that circumstance. 





not wholly escape their hostile weapons. Meanwhile, 
Lusignan, obstinate in the pursuit, and always close to 
his person, loaded him with the most opprubious epithets. 
The fierce warrior for a long time received his insults in 
silence, till, at length, unable to repress his rage, and 
confident that an instant would suffice to cleanse the 
earth of his hated rival, he exclaimed, “ Come on! Let 
us at once extinguish in our blood the mutual hatred 
that gnaws our hearts!” The King of Jerusalem fol- 
lowed him, but not alone: his squire was faithful to his 
treacherous orders. 

Malek Adhel halted at some distance from the army, 
behind a pile of rocks that effectually concealed them 
from observation. He threw away his shield, exclaim- 
ing, “ Lusignan, let us reject these vain means of de- 
fence, which may delay our defeat, and hasten that instant 
when we shall cease to hate each other.” Lusignan 
consented, threw away his shield, drew his sword, and 
the combat commenced. Grim death heard the blows 
of these intrepid warriors, flew in haste to the spot, and 
smiled as he beheld the great victims on the point of 
falling under his empire. Never had Lusignan before 
displayed so much valour, never had he entertained so 
much hope, for Malek Adhel had been previously wound- 
ed. Many Christians on the field of battle were in- 
debted to the indifference the hero displayed in defending 
his life, for the honour of baving shed his blood—a loss 
which tended to unnerve the vigour of his arm; but his 
intrepidity supplied the deficiency of strength. Grasping 
his sword with both his hands, he discharged such a 
furious blow on the head of his rival, that he staggered, 
his helmet split, part of it fell on the ground, and his 
eyes were soon covered with a stream of blood. Malek 
Adhel seeing his head bare, threw away his helmet, and 
waited till his adversary was in a capacity to renew the 
fight ; but, scarcely had Lusignan recovered bis ses, 
when he suddenly turned upon the prince, and plunged 
his sword into that part where the hero’s cuirass joined. 
His blood issued foaming from the wound. The prince, 
in turn, recovered his superiority, and pierced the side of 
his rival. Lusignan now avoided the prince, changed 
his ground, wearied and exhausted him; but the Sara- 
cen, indignant at his protraction of the struggle, threw 
away bis sword, drew his poniard, and rushed on Lu- 
signan, to bury it in his heart. They closed, wrestled, 
and shook each other off; at length the prince suddenly 
grasped his foe, lifted him up, and hurled him to the 
earth. The victor raised his dagger to strike. “O hero, 
hear me!” said Lusignan, in a dying voice. Malek 
Adhel held the poniard suspended, but the Kiog of Jeru- 
salem concluded not his prayer—his intellects had for- 
saken him! The prince hesitated to strike his lost fallen 
enemy; and was contemplating him with mingled sen- 
sations of scorn and pity, when Lusignan’s squire, who 
had seen the combat, and thought his master was ex- 
piring, ignobly rushed upon the hero, and plunged his 
sword deep into his throat. Malek Adhel turned to 
attack the assassin ; but, fainting, exhausted by numer- 
ous wounds, he reeled, he sank down—his eyes closed 
to the light, his livid dying lips for the last time breathed 
the name of Matilda; warmth and motion retired, and 
he bit the dust imbrued with his blood. 

Lusignan’s squire, appalled at his horrid villany, with 
the assistance of a shepherd, who was tending his goats 
among the rocks, essaye] to remove his master to the 
camp. On the road they met some fugitive Christians, 
to whom the squire told the incredible event that Malek 
Adhel had falien by the sword of Lusignan, who was 
desperately wounded ! 

The Christians soon returned, repeating to every one, 
“Malek Adhel is no more!” From tongue to tongue 
it reached the ear of the armies, and for a moment Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans suspended the work of slaughter. 
Again the carnage recommenced, and Saladin, till this 
period victorious and collected in the most imminent 
peril, gave a loose to despair, and forgot his glory and 
empire in his loss. He was repulsed, defeated, retired 
to Ascalon, and went to hide in its walls his broken 
heart and the remains of his numerous army. 

—<— 


CHAPTER LIII. 
While the Christians, masters of the field, were sing- 
ing the hymn of victory, Lusignan’s body arrived in the 


camp. The European surgeons, with the benevolent 
Matilda and the archbishop, immediately attended ; bat, 
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as soon as the squire had announced that Lusignan and 
Malek Adhel had fallen by each other’s dagger, the virgin 
let full the balms she was administering, her eyes lost 
their lustre, and she stood aghast, as if deprived of sense 
and motion. “Are there no hopes of Malek Adhel 
Leing saved?” demanded the archbishop, as he sup- 
ported Matilda. “Lost for ever!—for ever and ever!” 
exclaimed the maiden, with a heart-rending voice and a 
look that seemed to dive into the depth of eternity. 

The prelate repeated his question, and, demanding if 
the great Malek had fallen in fair combat, the squire, 
struck at the view of the princess, and feeling the vul- 
ture of conscience tearing his heart, stood speechless. 
The penetrating William at once apprehended soine hor- 
rid mystery, and summoned the culprit into a retired 
tent, whither he had the princess removed. Scarcely 
had they entered, when the assassin threw himself at 
the feet of the archbishop. “ Pardon, pardon!” he ex- 
claimed. «“ You have deceived us, then !” said the pre- 
late ; “Malek Adhel is yet alive.” Matilda revived at 

these words, and eagerly entreated the squire to confirm 
it. “ Wretch that I am!” he ejaculated, « O! that at 
the price of my blood I could restore the prince to life !” 
«Thou art the murderer!” eaid the princess; and, as 
the guilty man fell prostrate to the ground, and confessed 
the dark deed, Matilda sank into the arms of the arch- 
bishop. When his tender cares had somewhat revived 
and consoled the princess, he suggested that there might 
yet be a spark of life remaining. «Then let us fly, my 
father!” said Matilda; “ the assassin will guide us over 
the sanguinary traces.” 

Night was no obstacle: the moon lighted them on 
their way, and soon the mass of rocks appeared which 
shaded the body of the noble Saracen. ‘The murderer 
shuddered ; he could proceed no farther; he turned 
aside from that blood which was rising against him ; his 
limbs stiffened, and his tongue refused its office. Matil- 
da looked round, and was struck with the light which 
the rays of the moon reflected on a warrior’s armour. 
She ran forward, threw herself on her knees before the 
body of the Saracen, moved his hair aside, knew him, 
bent over that face distigured with blood and dust, laid 
a trembling hand on his heart, and warmed with her 
pure breath those pallid and frozen lips death was about 
to close for ever!—a feeble sigh issued from the hero’s 
breast. “O my Saviour!” exclaimed Matilda, with ex- 
alted fervour, “not for love do I implore thee; I ask 
nothing for myself—fill up his heart alone; let him be- 
hold the light again, only that he may know thee; and 
that thou mayst become the only object of his thoughts.” 

While she prayed, the archbishop applied to the 
prince’s gaping wound a dressing, which he but too well 
perceived would prove useless. He then proceeded to 
discharge a more important office ; he heard the murmur 
of a fountain at the foot of a rock, and ran to fill the 
blood-stained helmet with its cooling waters. “O vene- 
rable saint,” said the princess to him, “ pray that the 
Lord will not deny you the salvation of his soul.” The 
prelate bathed the hero’s forehead with that water to 
which Heaven’s mercy had allowed him to communicate 
a divine property—that instant the rays of the moon fell 
directly on the face of Malek Adhel. Matilda saw his 
eyes half open, and his lips trying to articulate some 
words. ‘ My father,” said she, “approach, speak to 
him—it is not me he ought to hear.” William drew 
near the prince: “ My son,” said he to him, “ my son, 
God expects you—hear his voice. Atthis sound Malek 
Adhel opened his eyes again, and feebly said, « My 
father, you are returned, then—you have not forsaken 
your son.” With passionate vehemence the virgin ex- 
claimed—* Blessed be the Almighty!” “ What voice 
is that?” said Adhel, endeavouring to raise himself a 
little, “ what voice comes to make my death joyful?” 
“ My son,” replied the pious William, “give to other 
thoughts the few moments you have to remain on earth, 
for they may purchase eternal life and boundless felicity.” 
«“ With her, my father?” said he, pressing faintly the 
hand of Matilda. “ Yes, with her, my son,” replied the 
prelate, “ provided your last sentiments be addressed to 
God.” He then hastened to shed the holy water of bap- 

tism on the prince; he pronounced the sacred words, 
and making him embrace the holy sign of redemption, 
« Adore,” said he, “ the rays of that Sun which was ex- 
tinguished on the cross to enlighten you.” At these 


and believed! “ Celestial lights,” said he, « I have seen 
you—lI can lose you no more—faith, love, hope, ye are 
mine! Matilda, receive my farewell embrace; I am 
going to wait for thee !”’ ‘The virgin bathed with tears 
the face of her husband; but they were tears of happi- 
ness, since she was certain of meeting him again; and 
when a whole eternity of beatitude was before her, death, 
which was about to separate them, seemed but a few 
days’ absence. “ Friend,” exclaimed she, in a sort of 
extatic delight, “be thou first happy! I love thee too 
well to complain.” The archbishop joined their hands, 
and, in a solemn and affectionate voice, said, “ Christian 
pair, be for ever united !—thou, Malek Adhel, go and 
receive the reward of thy baptism; ascend to heaven, 
and prepare the felicity of thy wife; while her tears 
shall expiate thy errors here.” ‘The hero had just strength 
enough left to raise his eyes up to that heaven the pre- 
late was pointing at; he shut them again instantly, and 
his soul took its flight into the bosom of that God who 
had just converted and redeemed it. Matilda contem- 
plated with a silent grief that pale and noble hand that 
was now reclined on the earth for ever.” « Daughter,” 
said William, “ we must restore these mortal remains to 
the earth that claims them.” « No,” exclaimed she, “I 
will never part from them. O my husband, I swear 
never to quit thee! Have they not separated us suffi- 
ciently during thy life? I will follow thee every where. 
I alone will lay the funeral pall on this thy discoloured 
brow. Unfortunate! have I not done it once already ?” 


choked her; and, letting her head drop on that breast 
which had for ever ceased to palpitate, she seemed to 
partake of its death. 

William felt himself too much affected to bear the 
sight any longer. (Compassion was the only sentiment 
that yet attached him to the earth, and often had the 
calamities of others broken his courage. He turned 
aside, walked off, supported himself on the trunk of 
an old palm tree, while he indulged in the anguish of 
his soul. 

Having reached her zenith, the moon lighted the 
gloomy and solemn scene; her rays durted equally on 
the murderer who was biting the dust, exhaling the cries 
of remorse not far from his lifeless victim ; on the angelic 
beauty, the hope and pride of the world—of that world 
she was going to quit, to lay down her hopes and love 
in a tomb; and, through the long leaves of the palm 
tree, her glimmering rays fell also on that venerable man 
grown old in charity, equally dear to God and to the un- 
fortunate, who enjoyed no comforts but what he im- 
parted himself; knew no pains but those he saw others 
labouring under ; and who, by his long practice of doing 
good, was daily adding fresh acts of kindness to the 
number, without once thinking of the recompense that 
awaited him. 


horses was heard. Svon men appeared, and the prelate 
recognised the Saracen habit; he shuddered for Matilda, 
and ran hastily towards her; but the infidels perceived, 
and stopped him. “ Christian,” said they, “ what dost thou 
here? Is it thou who hast deprived Malek Adhel of life?” 
“T think, on the contrary, I have given him life,” replied 
the archbishop, calmly. The princess hearing some 


“ you shall not take him from me.” One of the Sara- 
cens now left the troop, ran forward, and said, « [ know 
her; it is the Princess of England—my master must be 
here.”—« I will not give him up to thee, Kaled,” replied 
Matilda, with a mixture of terror and madness; “ thou 
wert his friend once, but it matters not, thou shalt not 
have him!” Kaled perceived the hero’s body, and fell 











words the prince quitted Matilda’s hand to embrace the 
cross. The divine light, and abundant life that follows 





prostrate on the ground, “O my master!” exclaimed 
he, striking his head, «O my master! was*I doomed to 
see thee thus again?” —« Kaled,” interrupted the princess, 
“thy master died my husband—I will die by his side.” 
He replied, « We came hither at the risk of our lives to 
seek these precious remains, and take them back to Sa- 
ladin. They belong to him.”’—« They belong to me 
alone!” said Matilda; “and if thou take away my 
husband, I will follow thee, Kaled, to the end of the 
world. I will call after thee, and never cease demanding 
my lord.” , 





it, at once descended in torrents into his soul. He loved 


noise, arose, started, and placing herself before the corpse | 
of her husband, “ Men, approach not,” exclaimed she; | 








She could say no more; too many sobs oppressed and | 
| affected. 





The Mussulmans then constructed a litter, and thereon 
weeping, laid the remains of the noble Saracen. The 
princess walked by their side in silence, and with her 
veil down; the archbishop followed the train at a dis- 
tance, repeating in a low voice, and with regular pauses, 
some pathetic verses out of the hymns of death. 

The funeral procession reached the walls of Ascalot 
with the dawn; the gates were thrown open, the people 
ran, and weeping, followed it along the streets leading 
to the palace. On all sides, praises and lamentation: 
were heard ;—the solfliers seemed chiefly afflicted—they 
deposited at the entrance of the palace the corpse of the 
hero they adored, and prostrated themselves all around 
striking their heads on the earth. “O magnanimout 
prince !” exclaimed they, “thy memory and thy gene- 
rosity are engraven on our hearts; the heavens have lost 
their light ; the world its fairest ornament, the empire its 
defender, and Saladin his only friend!” 

Meanwhile, the procession advanced into the great hall 
of the palace, where the sultan received it, his head 
covered with ashes, and unable to suppress the violence 
of his grief. “O my brother!” said he, embracing the 
inanimate corpse, “mv brother—my only friend! is it 
thou? How shall I bear the weight of my empire with- 
out thee !"—The virgin drew ber veil back, and her hair 
flowing loose, her garments torn, the majesty of sorrow 
imprinted on her orow, she threw herself at the feet of 
the sultan, and exclaimed, *O powerful monarch ! of all 
the blessings I was destined to possess on earth, this 


| corpse alone remains; take it not from me, I entreat 


thee!” “What dost thou ask?” interrupted Saladin, much 
“Task thee for my husband!” replied she : 


| “ before he died, he embraced my faith ; before he died, 


he received my plighted oaths, and has taken them away 
with him. Ah! permit me to pass by his side the few 
remaining days of my sad life. Give me of Malek Achel 
all that remains of Malek Adhel on earth. Noble Sala- 
din, lend an ear to the entreaties of a desolate wife !”’ 
«“ And art thou really the wife of my brother?” enquired 
the sultan, raising her up with kindness, The archbishop 
then came forward and said, “ Malek Adhel died a Chris- 
tian—he died the husband of Matilda!” “I know thy 
lips never uttered a falsehood, prelate,” said the sultan, 
« and had any other person told me these words, I should 
have refused to believe them—Malek Adhel died a Chris- 


| tian!—O ill-fated beauty !—thou who didst deprive me 


of my brother during his life, who hast caused his un- 
timely death, and still takest him away from me now he 


| is no more, keep thy hushand, since his last wish was 


| thine!” 


«And now,” said she, putting down her veil 


over her face, “I have nothing more to ask of the world, 
/ and I go to bid it an eternal farewell.” 


Amidst that profound and mournful silence, that was | 
interrupted only by the groans of remorse, the sobs of | 
grief, and the exclamations of piety, the neighing of | 


| they had to prepare. 


“ Widow of Malek Adhel,” demanded the sultan, “ in 
what place dost thou choose to deposit his sacred re- 
mains?”—« They shall follow me,” replied she, “to the 
monastery of Mount Carmel—to that eternal retreat 
where I am going to seclude myself from all. Happier 
than I ever hoped to be, I shall live near my husband.” 
« Noble sultan,” said the prelate, “ grant the Christians 
some days’ truce, in order that they may perform this 
funeral with suitable pomp.” 

Saladin assented. The archbishop departed, to an- 
nounce to the Christians all their losses, and for what 
Until his return, he left Matilda 
in the palace of her husband’s brother; there a vast 
apartment, hung with black, was prepared for her, and 
night and day, at the side of Malek Adhel’s coffin, she 
incessantly exclaimed with tears, “ Peace, peace to thy 


| ashes, my husband! and, if it be possible, peace, peace 





also to my own soul!—O my soul, why art thou op- 
pressed with such a weight of sorrow, and why dost 
the u remain plunged in discouragement!’ He whom thou 
we pest has ceased to weep; and, whilst thy weakness 
keeps invoking him back to this earth, he partakes 
of unspeakable joys amidst that supreme felicity to 
which the Most High had predestined him in his divine 
” 


mercy ! 
ep 


CHAPTER LIV. 


The great battle of Ascalon had only given a victory 
to the Christians—no joy had attended it; and as the 
prelate entered their tents, he was surprised to find the 
silence of consternation instead of the acclamations of 
triumph. Certain words, that had dropped from the 
squire, had raised suspicions on the King of Jerusalem’s 
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conduct, and on the manner in which Malek Adhel had 
been attacked. Richard alone refused to admit them ; 
the other chiefs, not blinded by the same partiality, per- 
ceived but too well the proofs that confirmed the accu- 
sation, and humbled with the disgrace so detestable an 
act would throw on their names and exploits, they 
thought with horror only on the noise their victory would 
make in the world, because it must resound together with 
the reports of a crime. 

There were, besides, among the Crusaders, such mag- 
nanimous minds and such noble knights that Malek 
Adhel could not fail having many admirers and friends. 
They wished to weep his death, and yet dared not. Re- 
ligion might perhaps have taken offence at public demon- 
strations of grief; but while they concealed it, their 
countenances declared it, and those whose sorrow was 
less poignant still could not help being hurt at the fate 
of the great Saracen. That formidable enemy of the 
faith had fallen indeed, and the faith ought to have re- 


| appeared. 


joiced—but men’s pride deplored the loss of one whose | 


great virtues had raised man’s dignity so high; and, 
seeing him follow Montmorency into the grave, both 
Mussu!mans and Christians thought that the world, hence- 
forth bereft of heroes, no longer deserved they should 
try to distinguish themselves by exploits which the 
esteem of those two great men could no more repay. 
The archbishop’s return broke upon the mournful si- 
lence that reigned in the camp. On hearing Malek Adhel 


had died a Christian, all their suppressed griets broke 


out aloud. Weeping the loss of a Christian, it was 
no longer tears which they contented themselves to 
shed, but deep sighs and incessant moanings were heard 


on all sides. 


| 


Meanwhile, funeral bells tolled in Cesarea ; Ptolemais 
sounded also the knell of death, and Conrad commanded 
his proud Tyre to pay the same homage to the hero. All 


' was grief and mourning along the Christian shores, all 


was grief and mourning along Saladin’s coasts; and the 
two worlds, for a time, were deploring together the same 
calamity. 

Not far from Ascalon, at the entrance of a road that 
went straight to Mount Carmel, the Christians came 
to wait for the precious remains Saladin had pro- 
mised to give them. There they erected a cross, and 


_ under its sacred shade prepared to receive the ashes of 
| Malek Adhel. 


Soon from the gates of Ascalon the funeral procession 
Two cars, hung with black, rolled slowly on 
the sands; the first contained all that remained of the 
greatest man on earth, now the Almighty had withdrawn 
his breath ; in the second, a voluntary victim, as dead to 
the world as to the husband she followed, was going to 
end her worldly career that day; and the two cas ad- 
vancing towards the same grave, equally silent, covered 
up and concealed from the eyes of men, would not allow 
them to know in which the lamentations of wo were 
expressed, 

Saladin, on foot, his countenance pale »nd stern, and 
his clothes torn, advanced towards the Christians, and 
said, “I give you back him who gave himself to you; 
but I demand his murderer in return.”—Richard, speak- 
ing in the name of all the Christians, answered, “ We 


' hold in equal abhorrence the assassin of thy brother and 
| of our brother; but it belongs to God alone to lay his 


Universal were the lamentations that were heard 
throughout the camp. Lusignan’s name was only men- 
tioned with horror. The prelate heard their cries, and | 


did not attempt to stopthem. Richard, astonished, drew 
him aside, and said, “ My father, Lusignan is charged 
with a crime of the blackest die, and you remain silent ! 
If your charity have not taken up hisdefence—you think 
him guilty, then? O my father, can it be possible that 
Lusignan, my friend”—* Name him not vour friend,” 
interrupted the archbishop; “he does not deserve the 
name.” * What!” exclaimed Richard, struck with bor- 
ror, “Lusignan an assassin '’—* Malek Adhel died 
assassinated!” answered the apostle of Christ, deeply 
dejected, “and Lusignan commanded the blow!” The 
King of England, on hearing this, changed countenance, 
and fell back in his chair, « Unheard-of atrocity!” ex- 
claimed he: “he whom I called my brother, whom } 
pressed to my heart, has he betrayed the laws of honour, 
and does he still exist?’ “ Yes,” replied the archbishop : 
“he still lives for his greater torture, for he hoped not 
to outlive his crime, and to precede his rival into the 
grave.” He then explained what had been Lusignan’s 
orders, and his charity industriously sought afier reasons 
to hold him less criminal; but inflexible honour would 
not allow it, and Richard was on the point of growing 
indignant at the prelate’s indulgence. « Father,” ex. 
claimed he, “no pardon, no pardon! the murderer de. 
serves none. Haunted every where by divine vengeance 


he ought to be haunted by men too—and we owe no | 


mercy to crimes for which I hope Heaven will have none! 
—I break, I abjure for ever, all connection with Lusig.- 
nan !—TI will proclaim my hatred as loudly as I formerly 
declared my friendhip; for Richard cannot bear that roen 
should suppose he entertains one spark of compas:sion 
towards an He said, and ran through the 
camp, exhaling the bitterness of his indignant soul ; all 
the Christians shared it—not one could be found who 
excused Lusignan; not one but condemned him. These 
clamours spread at once from one end of the camp to 
the other, and Lusignan was only to wake to hear them. 
His loss of blood had deprived him as yet of motion, but 
the surgeons had answered for his life; he was to live, 
then, and the earth was drenched with the blood of inno- 
cence—he was to live, and Malek Adhel was no more! 
but the last, at peace with Heaven, had already received 
the immortal crown, and Lusignan was to open his eyes 
to the light only to hear his crime—to find it was 
known to the whole world—to feel shame and remorse, 
and lose all at once Matilda, his honour, Richard’s friend- 
ship, the throne of Jerusalem, and the esteem of the uni- 
verse! He was returning to life only to be punished, 
and perhaps to repent, for it does not belong to man to 
set bounds to Heaven’s mercy. 


a ap 
assassin. 


bands on the heads of kings—These great powers 
acknowledge that high tribunal alone. Meanwhile, calm 
thy fears; the crime shall be punished, and the blood of 
the just shall not go unrevenged ; for Lusignan, abhorred 
by men, abandoned by his own people, will be more 


| keenly agonised than if he were deprived of life ; he will 
| live disgraced.”—* Similar to the wicked spirit that 


| satisfied.” 











sprang from man,” added the archbishop; “ wandering 
about barren places, seeking for rest and finding none.” 
After a short pause, the sultan replied, « If it be so, I am 
He afterwards added, with a deep and hol- 
low groan, pointing to one of the cara, “There he is! 
take him, since it is among your dead that he has chosen 
his abode.” He said, and his great soul, almost over- 
come by grief, rose again with fortitude. He made a sign 
to his people to surrender Malek Adhel’s car to the Chris- 
tians; the Saracens could not support the trying scene ; 
they threw themselves on the wheels, rolled down in the 
dust, and embraced the cold remains of the hero with 
lamentable shrieks; but Saladin made a second sign, and 
he was obeyed. ‘The Mussulmans fell back, and the car 
remaining without attendants, the Christians approached 
and surrounded it; they deposited the coffin at the foot 
of that cross which had conquered the hero, and the 
priests celebrated that great victory in singing the hymns 
of death, 

This duty over, the two cars, guided by the Christians, 
were on the point of advancing again towards their last 
abode, when the Archbishop of Tyre, coming forward, 
said to Saladin, “« Wilt thou not come and witness the 
honours which these kings and the people are going to 
pay thy brother?”—« No!” replied the sultan; “I can- 
not assist at your ceremonies, my faith is elsewhere ; but 
such of my subjects as may wish to see them have my 
leave to go. They will come back and inform me w* ether 
your pomps were suitable to the greatest conquest you 
ever obtained over me!” 

Having spoken thus, he retired. Some Mussulmans 
followed him, but the far greater number wished to wit- 
ness the sepulture of their prince. They intermixed 
with the Christians ; they heard their funeral dirge, and 
the air resounded with their lamentations ; from all parts 
the people ran, and raised their voices; the sacred 
prayers ascended to Heaven, and the seloud effusions of 
the church, echoed from hill to hill, reached the ear of 
Saladin, and struck him with the last sounds by which 
that holy mother consecrates the everlasting happiness of 
her children. 

The Archbishop of Tyre alone ventured to raise the 
funeral veil that hid the spotless virgin who was going 
to devote herself: no other than he beheld that august 
and resigned grief, nor heard the accents of her pious 
lips, which uttered no other murmur or complaint than 
these words: “ My soul is sad even unto death; watch 
and pray with me ”— O daughter of Christ,” answered 








the prelate, interrupted by his tears, “repeat also those 
words of your divine master—*In the world you will 
meet with affliction ; but take courage; I have conquered 
the world.” 

When the procession had reached the summit of 
Mount Carmel—of that revered spot, where the greatest 
of prophets, raised up in a flaming car, was carried into 
the bosom of angels, and passed from life to eternity 
without having known the darkness of death, the kings, 
holding tapers in their hands, their head and feet bare, 
respectfully entered the sacred enclosure. The Chris- 
tians followed them; the Mussulmans were forbidden, 
and remained behind. The Archbishop of Tyre saw it 
and wept over them; he remembered that formerly in 
the desert, “Jesus having perceived a great multitude 
round him, was moved with compassion, as they appeared 
like sheep who had no pastor.” “Oh!” exclaimed he 
with transport, “all flesh shall this day behold the sal- 
vation of God.” But it was objected, that it was a pro- 
fanation for infidels to tread on holy ground. The prelate 
answered, in a tone of vehemence and inspiration, point- 
ing to the hero’s coffin, “ A great miracle has taken 
place, and God has visited his people; suffer it therefore 
to be complete; for he who is powerful enough to raise 
up children to Abraham out of these stones, may well 
call these men to him.” He said; hope, charity, and 
faith, spoke within him, and the Mussulmans passed. 

The sisters of Mount Carmel, previously informed by 
William, bad adorned the humble simplicity of their 
church with ail that pomp which kings of the world love 
to see around them. They knew that the hero who had 
profaned their retreat, converted by the Lord, was coming 
to take his rest among them, and to beg after his death 
the prayers of those whom he had offended during his 
life. Their souls, fed with that spirit of their heavenly 
Master of love and mercy, had already forgotten the in- 
sult, and only remembered it then to implore its forgive- 
ness: and, thanks to their intercession, the ashes of Malek 
Adbhel, on entering under the arches of the temple he had 
profaned, entered them at peace with God. 

Meanwhile, except the Archbishop of Tyre, and the 
Bishops of Bethlehem and Ptolemais, no mortal eye had 
penetrated into the interior of the cloister, nor perceived 
the chaste garment of the holy virgin who inhabited it. 
Retired in the inmost parts of the sanctuary, the choir, 
where they alone had a right to enter, two thick curtains 
hung up at some distance from each other, secluded them 
from the eyes of men. Thus piety, anticipating as it 
were, the nights of death, seemed, from this miserable 
earth where they yet resided,’ to have transported them 
into a better world, invisible, unknown to the rest of man- 
kind, and which God alone inhabited with them. 

The royal virgin, whom they had admitted into the 
interior courts of the monastery, had not vet acquired 
the right to sit by their side. Concealed, however, 
they assigned her a place in the space between the 
two curtains, which divided their sanctuary from men, and 
on the limit, as it were, which parted them from the world. 

The vaulted roof of the temple was dimly lighted by 
the funeral tapers; branches of pine and cypress were 
strewed on the pavement ; on every column some inscrip- 
tion bore a memento of death. Marble images conveyed 
the expressions of grief, and from the hearts of all pre- 
sent loud lamentations and deep sobs were heard.— 
Amidst all these insignia of death and mourning, the 
shrine alone retained its wonted splendour and magnifi- 
cence, as if to tell men it did not partake of their infirm- 
ities, There dwelt the majesty of God, it dazzled with 
the rays of the sacred sun all around, and the angels, 
holding the censer, scattered about the perfume of 
saints. 

The kings surrounded the evangelical chair which the 
prelate had just ascended. Berengere, the disconsolate 
Berengere, dressed in black, prostrate before a distant 
altar, holding her little infant in her arms, prayed for the 
soul of her benefactor, and begged of the holy queen of 
virgins repose for her who was ufflicted and destitute of 
consolation ; for her whose heart the storm had broken. 

The Christians, kneeling on the ground, and their 
eyes cast downwards, waited in holy devotion for the 
words and the presence of the Lord; and farther on, near 
the entrance of the church, the Mussulmans were crowded 
together, wondering at what they saw, and asking where 
they were; but they wondered much more when, the 
Archbishop of Tyre commanding the first curtain to be 
raised, they perceived that tender virgin, the widow of 
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Malek Adhel, the daughter of kings, lying down on ashes 
near their master’s corpse, and partly covered by the fu- 
neral patt;/ her golden hair no longer adorned her beau- 
teous head, and her flaxen tresses scattered around her 
neck, annoyinced that the ceremony of her death to the 
world had ‘already begun. 

At the sight of her, all hearts felt broken, and floods 
of tears gushed from every eye. 

The Archbishop cf Tyre raised his hands, and in a 
majestic voice, answered the general lamentations with 
these words: “The Almighty rules! Earth, be thou 
joyful!” He said, and the divine hopes, already de- 
scending from heaven with these words, rusbed into all 
their souls, and began te banish worldly sorrows. The 
archbishop then resumed, with the prophet, pointing to 
Malek Adhel’s coffin, “I took thee by the hand to bring 
thee back from the extremities of the earth; I called thee 
to me from the most distant parts; I sclected thee out; 
fear nuthing, for now I am with thee !” 

“Such,” added he, with great vehemence, “such was 

the fate of the prince who some time since was groaning 
yet under the chains of Satan—and you weep! Such 
is the miracle the Almighty has performed for his people 
before the sight of his enemies, and you weep! Never, 
never did an act so great astonish Israel. An impious 
prince arose in the East, and threatened our faith. As 
a thunderbolt, he devoured the faithful and their armies. 
In vain did Europe vomit forth millions of soldiers: the 
arm of the invincible Saracen seemed ready to crush 
them all. A few days yet, and the empire of Christ had 
been destroyed, and the gates of hell had prevailed. But 
God saw our misery, and took compassion on us. He 
chained down that arm which the whole world could not 
resist. He spoke, and the hero was his! This is what 
he has done—what you have seen, Christians, and you 
weep! And this virgin,” continued he, pointing to Ma- 
tilda, “why does she grieve? What comforts does she 
reproach the Lord with not having granted her? Did 
she wish to live without trials, and die without merit, in 
the eyes of her Creator? O virgin! most happy virgin! 
what destiny was ever fairer than thine? In vain did 
men and their artifice—the world and its temptations, 
form a league against thee. Religion was stronger in 
thy support than they were in thy attack. Hell itself 
has joined with them. Shedding the poison of love in 
thy heart, it tried to drag thee down into its abyss, by 
giving thee to an infidel; but, with the help of the 
Most High, thou hast prevailed, and made of the poisons 
prepared for thy destruction, seeds of salvation for the 
hero of thy love. And now, Matilda, why those tears, 
unless they be tears of gratitude to that God, who, during 
sixteen years of peace and retirement, took delight in 
instructing thee in his law, in order to exalt thee to his 
glory. For that God, who, at the expiration of a year 
of trial and affliction—a term so short, that it is nothing 
in the eyes of men, and is already over for thee, brings 
thee out of all thy perils, and victorious over all the 
snares spread for thy ruin: forthat God, who, pleased 
with thy meekness and resignation to his commands, 
opens to thee the port, receives thee into his bosom, and 
long before the term of thy career, yet in the age of 
error, secures to thee the immortal palm that adorns the 
brow of the just. O Matilda! what wouldst thou com- 
plain of? Knowest thou not what awaits thee! For 
the trials of a few days, the afflictions and miseries of a 
few hours, knowest thou not what the Lord hath pro- 
mised tothee? Listen, and from the arched roof of this 
temple, the bosom of this shrine, and the depth of these 
graves, hearest thou not all these voices exclaiming, 
“Endless joy! blissful eternity !” 

The virgin raised her head, and, once more showing 
to the world that beauteous face it was no more to behold, 
she extended her hand towards her husband. and said : 

«And for that hero’s conversion, what reward has 
God promised ?” 

At these words, the immortal army of saints descended 
among them. The golden harps of the cherubim gave 
sounds, and the angels, resounding in every part of the 
church, repeated in concerts with the voices of men, 
«Endless joy! eternal bliss!” 

Now, no longer a mortal creature, the virgin suddenly 
arose from amidst the shades of death, wherein she was 
buried. Her eyes were flaming; her face beamed with 
light ; a sort of celestial joy sparkled all over her person ; 
her mind had compassed infinite beatitude. Beyond all 


peared to her, lying in the bosom of the Lord—and now 
she wept no more, but ina voice loud with joy, ex- 
claimed : 
“Glory! supreme glory! and everlasting felicity !” 
She sank down again. ‘The sublime vision had va- 
nished, but the sentiment of it remained in her heart for 


and even the happiness she had so long wished for, and 
she will not regret them. Thou art not rich enough to 
tempt her any more, and thy perishable comforts are 
tasteless, for God has given her a foretaste of those that 
awaited her, and which her sacrifices and virtues have 
deserved. At that supreme instant, the majesty of the 
Most High was perceived in every part of the august 
temple: yes, he was every where, even in the hearts of 
the Mussulmans. Never had their eyes beheld, nor 
their ears heard, what they had just seen and understood, 
The speech of the prelate, the sparks of glory and hap- 
piness, darting from the eyes of the virgin, those celes- 
tial sounds in the air, those Christians who dared to call 
heaven down amongst them, and that divine charity 
which condescends to visit them—all struck, confounded, 
and subdued the infidels. Oppressed, astonished, and 
impelled by an invincible hand, they rushed through the 
Christians with loud acclamations, and, prostrating 
themselves round the prelate’s chair, they touched the 
ground with their foreheads, repeating, “Father! O | 
Father! we believe !” 

And now ask, what is the happiness of the just? 
Look into the heart of William—into that heart, fired 
with charity, and beaming with the joy that proceeded 
from the love of God, in proportion with the numbers of 
those who partook of it. His face was covered with 
scalding tears. With a voice wherein he conveyed all 
the feelings of his soul, he exclaimed, taking a crucifix 
from his breast, and holding it up over his head, “ This 
is He, mortals!) Behold him, ye Christians !—he who 
descended on the earth to make of the night of death a 
day of triumph and rejoicing !” 

The Mussulmans repeated, still striking the ground 
with their heads, “ Father! O Father! we adore !” 
They formed but one people, one heart. The Cbris- | 
tians embraced their brethren, and knelt down, worship- 
ping by their side. 

«“ Awake! ashes of Malek Adhel, awake!” continued 
the archbishop. “ Noble hero, shake off the dust wherein 
thou sleepest. Arise, and assist at thy noblest victory ! 
From the abode of death hast thou spoken to their hearts. 
For the voices that issue from graves are those that per- 
suade the deepest. Father of thy people, thou hast 
opened heaven before them, and their salvation is the 
price of thy blood! O Christ! preserve by thy name 
those thor hast just given him, in order that they may 
form but one with him, and that where he is, there they 
may be also, to contemplate the glory thou hast destined 
for him!” 

The archbishop came down from the sacred pulpit, 
and blessed his new children; but, before he conferred 
the baptism on them, he proposed to consecrate the sacri- 
fice of the virgin. The young beauty arose, put on the 
coarse garment of the sisters of Mount Carmel—pro- 
nounced, with a firm voice, the vow that secluded her 
from the world for ever; and then, extending her hand 
towards the proselytes who were Malek Adhel’s subjects, 
“ Farewell, my brethren,” said she ; “ we shall meet him 
again!” She cast her eyes down with much emotion, 
at the sight of Richard, of that king, that brother, she 
was to see no more—and wiped away some tears, as she 
passed before Berengere. Every eye was fixed on her. 
An object more of admiration than pity, in her all ap- 
peared as great and sublime as the religion and faith on 
which she supported herself. She fell back a few paces. 
She approached the last curtain, as William raised it, | 
and exclaimed, “ Behold a daughter of Elijah, who is 
preparing to ascend her Father’s car!” He said—the 
virgin stooped—she disappeared! and the world from 
which she had for ever vanished, struck With her last 
looks, and the divine accents which resounded behind 
the veil that concealed her, asked itself, whether it was 
not heaven which she had just entered, and whether that | 
eternity promised to her had not commenced already. 


—_— 
CONCLUSION. 
A year elapsed, and during that period never had a 





the heavens, the husband she was weeping for Hfad ap- 





murmur escaped the virgin’s lips, nor risen in her heart, 


ever! And now, world, offer thy pomps, joys, and loves, | 





had not allowed her destiny to conclude, as she had so 
long wished it. « Alas!’’ said she, “ what would have 
been my fate, if, united to Malek Adhel, I had seen him 
led away by his brother, wavering in the faith; always 
struggling between a new religion and an old friendship ; 
a bad Christian, or a bad brother—and unable to prac- 
tise one virtue without sacrificing another! What 
temptations would have assailed us! By this time, pers 
haps the victims of sin, we should have been expiating, 
by eternal tears, the pleasures of a day, instead of reap- 
ing the everlasting rewards of our exertions. My hus- 
band at this instant enjoys ineffable delights under the 
sacred porches; he looks at me; he smiles—expects, and 
calls me. O Lord! we have but one thing to wish 
near thee !”” 

But that desire, which love had created, subsided with 
time, and the idea of Malek Adhel surrounded itself with 
so much religion and purity, that it soon was blended in 
her soul with that of God himself. Her hus!and’s 
monument, which she visited every day, offered her 
only a subject of gratitude. She prayed, and wept no 
more; and acknowledged at last, that our sorrows, more 
than our joys, are the children of the Lord’s mercy, 
since our joys bring us back to ourselves, but our sor- 
rows to him. 

One day, however, from one of the towers of the 
monastery, she descried on the vast sea a vessel sailing 
for Europe. She recognised the leopard of England, 
the arms of her country, and the royal pavilion with its 
Richard, Berengere, all her relations and 
They sailed towards 


long red flags. 
friends, were leaving her for ever! 
another hemisphere, and she alone remained in the East, 
without family or connections. At that thought, she 
looked at the ship again, the colours became dim, and 
the sails appeared only like a point in the horizon—soon 
it vanished! ‘The virgin’s heart was oppressed, and a 
sigh escaped her—but her eyes were raised to heavea— 
fell again on her husband’s tomb—and that regret 
was the last! 


THE END. 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 
Che Great Wnknown. 


As all men travel now-a-days, and take special care to 
acquaint the world that such is the fact, I see no “ just 
cause or impediment” why I should not be as commu- 
nicative as the rest of my traveled brethren, and gratily 
a discerning public with the particulars of a strange ad- 
venture that befel me many years since in a secluded 
Highland district. Before, however, I commence my 
narrative, it may be necessary for me to observe that I 
am, or rather was—for, I thank heaven, I am long since 
out of my indentures—an apprentice tea wealthy dis- 
tiller in Tooley street; am of a romantic, enterprising 
turn of mind; devoted to elegant literature, for [ take 
in the “ Mirror,” and am profound in the periodicals of 
the day; and am, moreover, endowed with that intuitive 
perception of character, and utter freedom from self- 
conceit or prejudice for which—I trust I may say it 
without flattery—we London citizens are and have ever 
been notorious. True, we are accused of looking down 
with contempt on all who have not had the good fortune 
to be born within the sound of Bow bells; but this is a 
pitiful calumny, at least as far as the Tooley street De- 
bating Society, to which I have for some months past 
had the high honour to act as secretary, is concerned ; 
for I can take it on my conscience to assert, that there 
is not one member of this celebrated club but agrees in 
opinion with me that genius is independent of locality, 
and needs not the certificate (to quote the poetic Jan- 
guage of Alderman Thompson) of having been «born 
and cradled in a city ward,” to enable it to pass current 
with a citizen. As for our quick insight into character, 
which has also been spitefully impugned, that is not a 
matter for us to boast of, nor do I urge it by way of 
vaunt, inasmuch as it is the necessary result of the pe- 
culiarities of our position; for who that, like myself, 
has been in the habit for years of daily serving scores 
of customers of all degrees, ages, tempers, and intellects, 
but must be well versed in the varieties of human cha- 
racter? Let others make the tour of Europe, by way of 
sharpening their perceptions of men and things, your 
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72 THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 

Londoner bas only to stay at home and mind bis shop, | tain labyrinth was not the way tg get out of it; so, after | cock last year in a farm-yard at Isleworth, but 1 rather 

to become quite as shrewd u worldling as the best of | scrambling to the top of the nearest eminence, and| think I must have taken too close an aim, for wien I 

them. bawling ull I had fairly bawled away my wind, I folded | came to look for him, I found nothing but a beak and a 
But enough of egotism, now to “ business.” It was | my new silk bandana across my chest, by way of pre-| few feathers on the dunghill. I should like shooting 

in the summer of the year 1824, that, having unexpect- much better, if I could only get my gun to gu off with- 


edly come into possession of a small legacy left me by 
au uncle in the hardware line, I resolved, as the saying 
a peep at foreign parts, so quitted London for 


I had 


nz nourished a desire to visit this remote region of 


is, to take 


a few days’ pleasuring among the Highlands. 


whies, black dwarfs, and second-sighted seers, who, I 
id heard, could see like cats in the dark, and of whose 
doings I had read such marvels in the Scotish novels ; 
moreover, | was not a little curious to ascertain what 
were the notions of propricty entertained among men 
who, dispensing with the superfluous luxury of breeches, 
walk abroad in all the beauty of unsophisticated nature ; 


lo 
I 


and the considerate death of my kinsman enabling me 
to gratify this curiosity, I took my passage in a steam- 
boat bound for Leith, having previously received the 
adieus of the club, each member of which bade me fare- 
well with the same kind of compassionate interest with 
which the Newgate ordinary shakes hands with a man 
who is just going to be hanged, 

Atier a long and stormy voyage, during which my 
head and shoulders weie incessantly over the vessel’s 
ide, I reached the Scotish metropolis. Questionless 
Edinburgh is a pretty city, and its Arthur's Seat twice 
as high as St. Paul’s, but it contains no public buildings 
equal, in my estimation, to the Mansion House ; no 
street half so crowded as Cheapside ; and no shop by 
many degrees so splendid as Day & Martin’s blacking 
manufactory in Holborn, Then there are no picturesque 
tea-gardens, where one may sit and breathe the fresh 
air in one’s bower of a Sunday evening—a sad over- 
sight, for who ever yet heard of a metropolis without 
tea-gardens ? I soon therefore grew tired of my locality, 
aud directed my steps towards Glasgow—a business-like 
city, celebrated for the sensible quality of its cold punch ; 
e, after a two days’ balt, I set out for Loch Lo- 
niond, and took up my abode at a quiet, unassuming inn 
There I devoted my leisure to 
writing a journal of my adventures for the edification of 
the club, when I should return to them with all the dig- 
nity of a traveled man, after exploring the lions of the 
district; In the course of which rambles [ stumbled upon 
meny rural! mountains; a few country boxes, almost as 
neat as those which delight the eye of taste at Clapham 
Common; and one enormous waterlall as long (I de 
not exaggerate) as the monument on Fish street hill. 

One evening, after having indulged in a longer stroll 
than usual, | was slowly bending my steps homewards, 
when the strangeness of the scene around me convinced 
me that I had lest my way. 
Scotland is not like England, where, thanks to well- 
regulated turnpike roads, one’s wav is no sooner lost 
t!an found; the deuce a road or turnpike could I see, 
nothing but an unprofitable heap of rocks and moun- 


wie 


in the neighbourhood, 


This was embarrassing, fo1 


tains, all jumbled confusedly together, for no other rea- 
son, apparently, than to perplex a civilised traveller. To 
increase the unpleasantness of my situation, a mist was 
fast rising about me, which I could feel pierce straight 
to my lungs, even through the folds of ny flannel waist- 
coat. Conceive my predicament! Imprisoned—fer there 
was no visible outlet-—within the walls of a grim, New- 
gate-looking glen—twilight staring me stervly in- the 
face, like a jailer, as much as to say, “ Here you are, 
aud here you shall remain’—not a human being, not 
even a cottage, within the range of vision—and nothing 
to be heard but the distant sound of falling waters, and 
the scream of a prodigious bird, which kept wheeling 
i) a most suspicious manner above my head. It was 
really a most distressing case; and when I reflected, in 
addition, that I was in the country of Rob Roy, and a 
prize well worth the catching, I became as fidgety as a 
fly in a milk-jug, for I thought it far from improbable 
that [ might be pounced on by some red-haired High- 
laud footpad, lightened of my gold watch and seals, and 
then flung, like the exciseman Morris, into a lake, with 
a big stune tied by way of ornament round my neck. 
Ah! it is one thing to read of romantic adventures by 
one’s cozy fireside in Tooley street, and another to en- 
counter them in one’s own person five hundred miles 
distant from that enviable spot. 

W hile absorbed in these cheerless reflections, it sud- 
den!y struck me that meditating in the midst of a moun- 





resolutely strode forward, though with no more cheering 
prospect than that, some time or other, provided in the 
interim I was not starved or assassinated, I should come 
to some town or village where I might procure supper 
and a bed, 

By this time the sun was set, and as I looked towards 
the frowning west, all the wild Highland legends I bad 
ever read came rushing across my mind, and not a 
stream, or glen, or meadow, did I scamper past, but I 
half expected to have my coat skirts twitched by some 
such hands as made free with the tail of ‘Tam O’Shanter’s 
mare. “T'was a childish apprehension, you will say :— 
| granted; but the perusal in early youth, behind the 
| counter, of those fascinating fictions, the “ Bravo of 
| Bohemia” and the « Mysteries of Udolpho,” has given 
an imaginative turn to my mind, which I cannot, even 
| if I would, get rid of. 
| J bad now been on the full trot for upwards of half an 
| hour, when just as I arrived at the edge of a narrow 

valley, I caught sight of a man standing beside a brook, 
busied apparently in fishing. From his occupation at 
such an hour, as well as from his humble attire—to say 
nothing of his appearance, which was pacific enough 
for a sheriff’s chaplain—I took for granted that he was 
some industrious peasant fishing for his night’s supper ; 
so I just halted au instant to tuck my watch and seals 
into my fob, and deposit my diamond brooch in my 
purse—for it is bad policy to throw temptation in poor 
people’s way—and then hastened up to him, 

« Fine evening, my man,” said I, 

“ Very,” was the sententious reply. 

“TI think we shall have rain, though, and unfortu- 
nately I have forgotten to bring my umbrella.” 

* You are a Londoner, I presume ?” said the stranger, 
eyeing me trom bead to foot. 

«“ Why, God bless me!” said I, thrown off my guard, 
* how did you find that out?” 

« And have missed your track,” added he, taking no 

| notice of my question. 
| «Just so, and see not the slightest chance of finding 
it again, unless you will consent to act 4s my guide.” 

«“ Humph ! It is a long way to the nearest inn.” 

Of course I knew what this hint implied, so, by way 
of encouragement, I promised the man that if he would 

| accompany me home, (mentioning the place), I would 
willingly give him a shilling, and a pot of beer into the 
bargain. 

I thought he would have gone into fits at this pro- 
posal; he laughed till he seemed on the verge of suffo- 
cation, which, added to his mode of expressing himself, 
made me more than half suspect that I had formed an 
erroneous estimate of his condition, I felt in conse- 
quence not a little foolish, and was bethinking me of an 
| apology, when he restored me to confidence by saying, 

with the utmost good humour, “ It is too late for you to 
think of returning to your inn, for there is a storm 
| gathering; but I know of a cottage not very far off, 
where I can take you by a short cut, and where I dare 
say I shall be able to procure you shelter for the night.” 

A short eut! I have a horror of all short cuts, for I 
nave invariably found them the longest; however, needs 
| must when the devil drives, so I acceded to the stranger's 
| offer. 

“ We must make haste, then, for there is not a mo- 
ment to lose,” and as he said this, he put up his fishing- 
tackle, and hurried on at such an energetic pace, that, 

| plagued as I was with tight boots and corns on each 
foot, I had no little difficulty in keeping up with him. 

For some minutes we pursued our road in silence, 
| when, as we were crossing a rustic bridge, below which 

the stream formed a deep, quiet pool, the stranger made 

a sudden halt, and after casting a glance at the water, as 
| if he expected to see a fine salmon rise, enquired whe- 
ther I were fond of fishing. 

« Not exactly,” I replied ; «I once very nearly hooked 
| a perch in the Croydon canal, but a barge coming by at 
| the time, the animal, I suppose, was frightened, and 

swam off. Fishing is all very well so long as " 

“ Perhaps,” said the stranger, interrupting me, “ you 
are more at bome with the gun.” 

«“ No, I cannot say that, either. 


| 
ventive against the measles, which I had never had, and 
| 
| 
! 





I certainly shot a 

















out knocking me backwards; but I don’t know how it 
is, whenever I take aim, I am always sure to be floored ; 
and as I make a point of shutting both eyes on such oc- 
casions, of course I never know where I am going. It 
was only last September that I was pitched into a saw- 
pit by the kicking of the blunderbuss against my shoul- 
der, and, when I scrambled out again, I found myself 
covered with a white, powdery dust, just as if I had been 
snowed upon, or had run up against a baker.” 

“ Ay, some guns, I know, are more lively than others, 
but you should make allowances for difference of tem- 
perament. Were you ever at an Epping hunt !” 

« Ever at an Epping hunt!” I exclaimed, astonished 
at such a question; was I ever at Epsom races? Was 
I ever at Vauxhall? Was I ever at Greenwich fair? 
Yes, sir. I have been at an Epping hunt, and more than 
that, sir, on one remarkable occasion, carried away by 
my ardour for the chase, I actually got before the stag! 
It is not every sportsman who can say as much as that, 
I think.” 

“ Wonderful! you are indeed entitled to boast.” 

“But I never do, though. To be sure, my friends 
know the fact, but the world in general has no more 
idea of it than that I once waltzed with a lady mayor- 
ess’s own lady’s maid at a Margate assembly.” 

Thus agreeably chatting, we came to a sort of glen 
or ravine which formed one of the outlets of the valley, 
to which the stranger directed my attention, asking me 
at the same time what I thought of the Highland 
scenery, - 

“ Why, on the whole,” I replied, “ I must say that I 
have been disappointed, It is such a frightful latour to 
get to the tops of your mountains, and when there, it is 
sv cold, and damp, and windy, that x 

“You are glad to hurry down again. 
criticism !” 

«“ Yes,” I rejoined, flattered by the manifest sincerity 
of this praise, “I pique myself not a little on my relish 
for the beauties of nature. But a taste for the pic- 
turesque seems born with us Londoners. Milton, you 
know, was a cockney.” 

“ True, and it was no doubt the view from Hampstead 
Heath that suggested to him the description of Para- 
dise.” 

“A happy idea—but how are we to get across this 
marsh ?” said I, stopping beside a sedgy stream that 
crossed our path; “I cannot wade through it, for I shall 
spoil my boots, and as for leaping rr 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth, than the 
stranger, with a brisk, abrupt movement that took me 
completely by surprise, gave a prodigious jump, which 
landed him safe on the other side of the brook. 

Much as I was disinclined, I had no other resource 
than to follow his example; but not possessing half his 
activity, I plunged right into the centre of the marsh, 
from which [ did not extricate myself without sore detri- 
ment to the graces of my outer Adam. 

When I had recovered from the effects of this unto- 
ward accident, I renewed my conversation with the 
stranger. 

«“ You mentioned Hampstead Heath just now,” said 
I; “perhaps you are not aware that from the bow-win- 
dow of Jack Straw’s castle you can count not less than 
sixteen country boxes belonging to some of the richest 
brokers on "Change. Show me the Highland landscape 





Admirable 





.of which you can say as much! As for your Loch Lo- 


mond, I grant you that the Serpentine is not to be named 
on the same day with it; but,” I added, with an air of 
complacent superiority, “did you ever see Virginia 
Water, with its Chinese temples and Egyptian obe- 
lisks ?” 

« Never,” said the Unknown, meekly, as if he felt th 
great advantage I had over bim. 

“ Then you have indeed a treat to come—that is to 
say, if you have a taste for the sublime and beautiful.” 

“ You could scarcely expect such refinement in a poor 
Highlander, who has been only three years breeched.” 

«“ God bless me! only three years breeched! You 
must have found it cruel cold in winter.” 

« Not a bit of it, for nature has made kindly provision 
for the necessities of all Highlanders, by endowing them 
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with the hide of an armadillo. Did you never hear that 

they were bullet-proof in the stern?” 

«Oh, come now, this is too much,” I observed, with a 
smile of polite distrust. 

“Fact.” 

« How uncommon odd! I shall certainly take a note 
of this in my journal” and then, wishing to keep up 
the good opinion which it was plain the stranger enter- 
tained of me, I turned the conversation to the subject of 
the streets, squares, parks, &c. of London, on which I 
expatiated so much to his satisfaction, particularly in the 
parallel which I instituted between the voyage down the 
Ciyde to Dumbarton, and that up the Thames to Rich- 
mond, that he was quite enthusiastic in his applause— 
which gratified me for two reasons; first, because it 
evinced rare discrimination in a man who, if he spoke 
truth, had been only three years breeched ; and secondly, 
because it is flattering to one’s vanity to find one’s 
self appreciated at such an awful distance from Tooley 
street. *.. 

It was now so dark that I could hardly see beyond my 
nose, and so cold, that the tips of my fingers were like 
lumps of ice; I was besides so fatigued—having never 
in my life been so long on foot, except on one occasion 
when I missed the Windsor coach, and had to walk 
across Hounslow Heath in silk stockings and pumps, 
without an umbrella—I was, I say, so thorough'y knock- 
ed up that I could with difficulty drag one leg after the 
other, which the Unknown perceiving, kindly offered 
me his arm, with the expression of a hope that I was a 
good climber. 

“Pretty well for that,” I answered; “I have been 
twice to the top of the Monument. But why do you 
ask 1” % 

“ Because we shall have to scramble on our hands 
and knees up a precipice presently.” 

“ Don’t mention it; I shall faint.” 

« Nonsense, man, there will be no great hazard in it, 
though, to be sure, the rock is nearly perpendicular, and 
some four hundred feet high, to say nothing of a raging 
torrent at the bottom; but a cold bath is a most refresh- 
ing luxury when one is tired.” 

“A cold bath! Why, I am all ice already. But are 
there no seats cut in the rock for gentlemen to sit down 
on? ‘They have such at Hastings.” 

“ Yes, about half way up there is a natural projection 
about the size of a coach box, where you can sit with 
your legs dangling over the precipice; and if you will 
but wait there till sunrise, you will be rewarded by the 
sight of as lovely a landscape as you ever saw from 
Hampstead Heath. You must take care, however, that 
the wind does not blow you over, and be sure you don’t 
stir hand or foot, even though you should happen to feel 
an eagle giving a preliminary peck at your face, in order 
to ascertain whether you are in a fit state for his pur- 
poses.” 

“What! Sit all night on a rock with an eagle peck- 
ing at my face? Oh Lord! here isa pretty go! I 
wish I was safe back in London.” 

“Courage, young gentleman, courage,” replied the 
stranger, laughing in—what I cannot help saying was— 
a most inhuman manner. “ You a Londoner, and flinch 
from an inoffensive precipice! For shame! What 
would they say on Change if such a thing were known 
there? Come, cheer up; when once we have crossed 
the rock, the worst part of our journey will be over— 
we shall then only have to wade through two miles of 
soft bog, and swim across one river.” 

“Swim! Sink you mean. How, in God’s name, am 
Ito swim ?” 

“ Did you never try ?” 

“ Never but once, in a bath in the City Road, and 
then I went to the bottom.” 

«“ That’s awkward ; but never mind—take my advice: 
lay yourself flat out on the water, like a corpse, keeping 
your hands moving gently by your side, and you will 





corpse is particularly indelicate, under the trying circum- | constant roar of liughter—a striking proof, as I have 
stances in which I am placed.” | often said, that real wit is wit all the world over. I 
“Hah! hah! hah! Youngster, don’t be agitated, | could not but observe, however, that he talked little him- 
for, if I mistake not, I see a light glancing through the | self, so by way of encouraging him to throw off his dif 
trees a few yards ahead.” | fident reserve, I began, praising the Waverly Novels, and 
“Ttis a Jight, sure enough.” | the Scotish literature in general, which, I added, was 
“Then we have escaped the precipice, for I have made | warmly patronised by the president of our club, Simkins, 
a lucky blunder, and taken the longest but safest road,” | who was a young man of too much talent himself not 
said the Unknown; and this welcome intelligence restor- | to admire it in others. 
ing me to good humour, I stepped out with an alacrity ‘I'he Unknown’s reply was given in such a comical 
that soon brought me to the deor of a cottage, whose | vein, and was also so encomiastic of the wit, worth, wis- 
inhabitants, consisting of a gray-headed peasant and his | dom, liberality, and worldly shrewdness of the cockneys, 
son, a lad about sixteen years old, received us with a| of whose habits he seemed to know far more than I 


seemed to know well, and treated with a world of 
respect. 

This confirmed my previous opinion of his respecta- 
bility, though when I came to examine his dress, I found 
it any thing but genteel. 


tesque-locking gaiters; and shoes, or rather clogs, of a 
pattern that defies description. 


cated respectability ; if, therefore, he was a gentleman, 





the country, at Tottenham or Epping, dress precisely as 
they dain Tooley street or on ’Change. 
should be. I ama great advocate for gentlefolks dressing 
as gentlefolks, for how otherwise is their quality to be 
recognised ? 

No sooner had we taken our seats by a blazing turf 
fire, than I called fora boot-jack, but I might just as well 
have called for a basin of mock-turtle soup, for the un- 
happy cottagers had never so much as heard of an 
article which is to be found in every public-house in 
England. 

«“ Never mind the boot-jack,” said my companion, 
while the old man stood staring at me, as perplexed as a 
calf in a butcher’s cart. 

“ Oh, it’s no odds,” I replied, not wishing to be thought 
effeminate, “I’m not one to be afraid of catching cold, 
for I ’m remarkably thick in the soles of my feet.” 

«“ Then you ought to be deeply grateful to Providence,” 
observed the stranger, “for having made you equally 
thick at both extremities.” 

I did not exactly see the point of this remark, though | 
I suppose it must have been intended to convey some | 
meaning, for I observed a smile wrinkling the old cot- 
tager’s face, which for the moment somewhat discon- | 
certed me. Could the fellow be laughing at me '— 
Impossible! It was for me to laugh at him, for who | 
ever heard of a civilised being ignorant of the existence 
of a boot-jack ? 

«“ And now what shall we have for supper ?” enquired 
the stranger. 

«“ Well, then, I could fancy a sixpenny plate of cold 
boiled beef, with a pickled onion or two, and a thimble- 
ful of raw gin just to take the chill off my stomach.” 

« Capital !” 

“ Yes,” said I, “it is capital, ’specially when cut off 
the edge bone; some folks, I know, prefer the rump, but 
for my own private eating—” 

Before I could complete the sentence, my attention 
was called off by the sight of the remains of a smoke- 
dried mutton ham which the old fellow placed on the 
table, together with some oaten cakes, and a bottle half. 
full of whiskey, on which we instantly commenced a 
vigorous assault. My reminiscences of the stranger’s 
prowess on this occasion are among the most vivid of the 
evening. There was “no nonsense” in his appetite. It 
was unsophisticated and straightforward. Ah, thought 
I, as I beheld him pegging away at the ham with a steady 
perseverance that would have galvanised a Yauxhall 
waiter, if this be a dainty to you who are, doubtless, tied 

















float as naturally as—” 

_ “Sir,” said I, angrily interrupting him, “ this is really 
too bad. You have used me, I must say it, in a very 
cruel manner, for you promised to take me by a short 
Cut to acottage ; and, instead of that, you have inveigled 
me to a precipice four hundred feet high, where I have 
Only one of two alternatives—either to be pecked to 
death by an eagle, or to be drowned ina river, Sir, I 
consider myself an extremely ill-used gentleman ; and 


by necessity to this district, as schoolmaster, possibly, or 
apothecary, what wou/d you think of the fare at Dolly’s 
chop-house, where J am in the habit of dining at least 
once a week! 


Suppér over, our hosts retired to rest, and the stranger 
and myself brewed ourselves some excellent whiskey- 
toddy (considering we had no loaf-sugar to sweeten it 
with,) which so exhilaratéd me, that I gave vent to a 








Moreover, sir, I cannot but fee] that your allusion to a 


thousand sprightly sallies, and kept my companion in a 


cordial welcome, particularly my companion, whom they | 


He wore a coarse sporting 
jacket considerably the worse for wear; a pair of gro-| 


Then he had neither | 
watch, nor seals, nor brooch, nothing, in fact, that indi- 


all I can say is, he was marvellously unlike our city | 
gentry, who, with the instinct of true breeding, never | 


sink their rank in their occupation, but when sporting in | 


This is as it | 





could have anticipated, that I felt persuaded of my mis- 
| take in supposing him to be either the parish school- 
| master or the apothecary ; concluding, therefore, that he 
was a country gentleman, of average Highland means, 
| who had nothing to do but toamuse himself, [ observed, 
as a sort of feeler, “ From your acquaintance with this 
charming neighbourhood, sir, I presume you are a resi- 
| dent here ?”” 
“Not so, young gentleman; Iam here one hour, 
gone the next; wandering on fe? ra firma to-day, travel- 
| ing among the clouds to-morrow.” 

« Traveling among the clouds !” thought I, then with 
out doubt he is Mr. Graham the aeronaut, come, like 
myself, on a few days quiet pleasuring to Scotland ; and 
| all his random talk about being only three years breeched, 
&c. is a mere trick to prevent my detecting him. Pleased 
at the shrewdness with which I bad made this discovery, 
| I said, in my slyest manner, “ Your health, sir; I think 
| I had the pleasure of seeing you some months since at 
| the Eagle Tavern, on the day when the balloon race 
| took place. It must be pleasant traveling among the 
clouds, I should conceive.” 

“T really cannot say,” rejoined the Unknown, laugh- 
ing heartily as he spoke, “ for I never was in a balloon 
in my life.” 

“ But you have been a traveller, I conjecture ¢” 


| 


[|  & Right—I have been a traveller, and witnessed stranger 


sights, and wandered through stranger regions, than 
even Marco Polo himself. I have heaid the roar of the 
lion in the Numidian desert; seen the condor’s wing 
overshadowing the forehead of Chimborazo; been 
drowned in the far Pacific, and restored to life without 
the aid of the hot bricks and flannels of the Humane 
Society ; had my heat knocked off by the skirts of an 
Alpine avalanche ; been plunged headlong into the crater 
of a volcano; trampled beneath the dusty hoof of an 
African tornado; half strangled by a boa-constrictor 
in the depth of an Indian forest; and caught in the 
web of a tarantula, just as I was in the hurry of escape 
from a Spanish wolf.” 

«“ My stars! you don’t say so! what strange adven- 
tures you travellers do meet with! no wonder you 
thought so little of climbing up a precipicedand floating 
on your back across a cataract! But of all your escapes, 
that from the tarantula, which I remember reading about 
in the Mirror, was, I think, the most fortunate. I can’t 
abide even an English spider, how much worse then 
must a foreign one be !” 

“ Dislike spiders! why so, young man? If the laws 
of association are to avail any thing, you should be 
inoculated with a high respect for them. For where are 
these insects oftenest found? In wine cellars, which 
shows their convivial turn of mind; in old libraries, 
which shows their good sense ; among picturesque ruins, 
which shows their relish for the beauties of nature ; 
among old paintings, which shows their quick apprehen- 
sion of the Fine Arts; they do not lie in bed all day, 
like toads, and come sneaking out at dusk, about lanes 
and hedges, with their hands in their breeches pockets, 
like the Irish crocodile—no, they are an industrious, in- 
telligent race, up betimes in the morning, fighting, fly- 
catching, or making love; the best weavers that ever 
fabricated a web ; the truest of friends when well treated, 
witness Baron Trenck’s spider; and to sum up their 
claims on your consideration, illustrious by their descent, 
by the mother’s side, from Arachne, as also, by their 
haying taught our Bruce his first lesson of heroic perse- 
verance. But I must be cautious how I express myself, 
for I feel that I am speaking in the presence of a master 
of the descriptive—of one,” continued the Unknown, 
with animation, “ who, in the quickness of his wit, and 
the fertility of his conversational powers, reminds me of 
Shakspeare’s Master Slender.” 
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«“ Talking of description,” said I, delighted to find my- 
self compared to one of Shakspeare’s characters, “ you 
should hear the details my friend Simkins once gave the 


club of his having been caught in an equinoctial gale off 


Gravesend, just as the last rays of the setting sun were 
glimmering on the hoary battlements of Tilbury fort. 
He made you fee] the horrors of the scene—the roaring 
of the wind which skinned all the umbrellas on shore— 
the raging of the waves, which dashed the wheels off 
three bathing machines—and the paralysed aspect of the 
crew, who forgot even their sea-sickness in their fright. 
Ah ! that was indeed a description. But we cannot all 
be Simkinses. Should you ever come to London, sir, I 
shall be most happy to introduce you to this young man. 
You will find him uncommonly talented, but so shy! I 
have tried a hundred times to prevail on him to give his 
description to the world, but, with the modesty insepa- 
rable from true genius, he has always turned a deaf ear 
to my request. However, I am not without hopes of 
one day seeing it in the Monthly Magazine.” 

« A tempest off Gravesend,” observed the stranger, 
with an emphasis suited to the occasion, “is undoubt- 
edly a terrific thing ; but I, sir, kave been shipwrecked 
under the very nose of the North Pole, and hung out to 
dry on an iceberg, and this not four nights since ; possi- 
bly to-morrow night I may be taking a trip to Utopia or 
E! Dorado.” 

This last remark furnished me with the sole clue 
wanting to all my companion’s previous discourse. I 
was now no longer at a loss to account for his strange 
adventures; his eccentric apology for spiders, and his 
bullet-proof Highlanders. It wasevident he was mad— 
mad as a March hare! Yet when I took into consider- 
ation his talk on other matters, which was full of wordly 
sagacity, I confess I was sadly puzzled, and after turning 
the subject over in my mind, could come to no other cor- 
clusion than that he was one of those harmless, good- 
humoured characters called monomaniacs, who—as the 
Penny Medical Gazette eloquently observes—are sane 
on all points but one. While, therefore, I pitied the 
poor fellow’s condition, I could not but chuckle at the 
idea of my own penetration ; another person might have 
been in his company for years and not have detected his 


infirmity ; but I had always great insight into character, | 


as Simkins remarked, when I discovered the sterling 
genius that lay hid beneath his uncouth exterior. 


By this time I began to be sensil/le of a certain obli- 
quity of vision, arising no doubt from the stifling heat of 
the cottage; so, abruptly cutting short my meditations, 
I hurried to the window in order to get a mouthful of 
fresh air, but the rain beat in so heavily that I was com- 
pelled to close it in haste, lest I might catch cold by 
exposure, without my hat, to the night air. 

“Sit down, man, sit down,” exclaimed the Unknown, 
“and brew yourself some more toddy. I would join 
you, but [ am a member of the Temperance Society, and 
never exceed my sixth potation. Don’t mind me, there- 
fore, but help yourself, and I will tell you some more of 
my adventures.” 

« No, no, my good sir,’’ I rejoined, unconsciously tap- 
ping my forehead, and looking towards him with an 
expression of mixed kindness and commiseration, “ no, 
no, not now, don’t disquiet yourself, pray don’t,” —a well- 
intentioned remonstrance which so tickled the stranger’s 
fancy that he laughed with a continuous energy that at 
length infected me. Outrageous laughter is like the 
small-pox; when your next neighbour catches it, you 
are pretty sure to catch it also. 

When the hurricane had spent its strength, the Un- 
known enquired whether I were not writing a journal, 
as he had heard me allude to the circumstance once or 
twice in the course of conversation. 

“Tam so,” I replied ; “and shall be grateful for any 
information you can give me touching the manners, cus- 
toms, &c. of this benighted region. I cannot say that 
as yet I have met with any thing remarkable.” 

« Perhaps not, for our brownies and kelpies are not 
every-day goblins, like your Cock lane ghosts.” 

« What, is it true, then, that the Highlands are still 
infested with these beings? I have often read of such 
things, but I could never bring myself to believe in them, 
notwithstanding the authority of the great Jolson, 
whose faith in ghosts was undoubted.” 

“Tt is perfectly true ; and more than this”—here my 
companion spoke in a whisper, while his countenance 
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| became clouded with apprehension— this very cottage 
is occasionally haunted by a brownie !” 

|  Youdon’t say so! It is getting late ; I think I had 

| better be returning.” 

| «Not for the world, young man; consider your im- 

mortal soul.” 

“ Exactly so, nevertheless 

“ Consider your friend Simkins.” 

«“ That’s true, as you say, bat still 

«Consider business! What would become of your 
| business, if you should happen to be waylaid by the 
sprite, and hurled headlong down a precipice ?” 

“ Right—right—I had forgotten business; business 
must be minded; but seriously speaking now, do you 
really think there is any cause for p 

« Possibly not, if you remain here, and show no signs 
of fear.” 

“ Fear!” said I, indignantly, «I never was so much 
at ease in my life; I could not be more so were I sur- 
rounded by a posse of policemen. I should just like to 
see one of your Highland goblins take liberty with one 
who has served his time, and is free of the city! Fear, 
indeed! ‘hat for the apparition!” and I snapped my 
fingers, and despatched my whiskey at a gulp, to show 
that I was not afraid. 

The Unknown seemed horror-struck at my audacity, 
and after a brief, mysterious silence, during which he 
covered his face with both hands, while a half strangled 
convulsive chuckle—poor devil, how frightened he 
must have been !—escaped him, proceeded to edify 
me with a variety of other Highland legends, each rising 
in horror above its fellow, till, I will candidly acknow- 
ledge it, notwithstanding my recent declaration, I felt far 
from easy in my situation. My head, too, whirled round 
strangely, surrounding objects took odd shapes and di- 
mensions ; and when I directed my glance towards the 
stranger, whose manner was now as solemn as hitherto 
it had been familiar, methought there was a glare in his 
eye, and a singular expression playing about his uneasy 
lips, that reminded me again of the monomaniac ! 

Anxious, therefore, to emancipate myself from his 
presence, which—such is the curse of a vivid imagina- 
tion !—now began to operate on me like a spell, I pleaded 
extreme fatigue, and dropping my eyelids, like a swin- 
| dler at a conventicle, requested that he would be good 
enough to show me to my bed. 

“ Bed!” he exclaimed with astonishment, “why, my 
good sir, you must be dreaming that you are at your inn!” 
| «* What, no bed—no clean sheets—no warming-pan ! 
| 
| 


” 





” 














Oh, heavens, what a country !” and I absolutely sweated 

with vexation, while the Unknown, pointing to an inner 

compartment, or rather cupboard, the door of which was 
| half open, directed my notice to a pile of fresh pulled 
| heather. 

« No, no,” said I, « none of your heather beds for me ; 
I have no notion of indulging in such unchristian 
usages,” and my disappointment getting the better, for 
the moment, of my nervous sensibilities, I broke out 
into an impassioned tirade against the Highlands, the 
pungent sarcasm of which was by no means mitigated 
by the incessant promptings of my corns, and the thoughts 
of my having to sit up a whole night in an uncushioned 
chair. 

“ Well then,” said my companion, “since you will 
not accept this primitive couch, I will.” With which 
words he rose from his seat, and moving into the adjoin- 
ing partition, he wished me good night, and closed the 
door after him. 

When he was gone, I drew his chair towards me, put 
up my legs upon it, tied my handkerchief by way of 
night-cap round my head, and began to occupy myself 
with speculations as to who or what he could be. That 
his wits were something damaged on one point, was cer- 
tain ; but on all other topics he was quite as rational as 
myself, with an air of energy and decision besides, that, 
in spite of myself, extorted my respect. Then, as regards 
his language, I was quite surprised at times by its point 
and fluency ; once or twice indeed he rose to positive 
eloquence, and expressed himself in a style that even 
Simkins might have envied. Who could he be? Neither 
his manners nor conversation afforded me the slightest 
clue to conjecture, for there was nothing professional nor 
peculiar about them; and I was compelled therefore— 
despite his homely attire—to set him down for a sporting 
gentleman who had probably received some slight con- 
cussion of the brain by a fall from his horse in hunting. 











This point being settled, my thoughts, excited by the 
loneliness of my position, the strangeness of my adven- 
ture, the dismal howling of the wind without, and the 
solemn stillness that reigned within the cottage, began 
to take a new direction ; and though far from supersti- 
tious—as what Londoner is, despite the received calum- 
nies to the contrary?—yet I will not deny that the fearful 
legends I had heard imparted such a thrilling awe to my 
mind, as they rose one after the other to my recollection, 
that I became riveted to my chair, and afraid to look 
about me. By way of diverting these reflections into a 
more familiar channel, I began repeating the multiplica- 
tion table; but just as I had got as far as “ seven times 
eight is fifty-six,” the cottage lights went out, and I was 
left in utter darkness. Imagine my sensations! Alone 
at midnight in a Highland wigwam, in the region of ro- 
mance and barbarism, and never a policeman within five 
hundred miles of me! Oh, that I could have heard some 
sound or stir of life! Even a snore would -have beeen 
a God-send. — ~.. aa 

In this blessed condition,“with shaken nervés and a 
fevered brain, I dropped asleep. But how frightful were 
my dreams! That infernal mutton, not content with 
having nearly dislocated my jaws, plagued me also with 
nightmare in its most appalling form. Paunchy brownies 
danced and howled about me; a black dwarf sawed off 
both my legs—a damp kelpie squatted upon my chest— 
and right opposite me glared the monomaniac, his eyes 
emitting a phosphoric radiance, like those of Montoni in 
the Mysteries of Udolpho. 

From this state of unmitigated horror I was roused by 
a piercing yell, resembling the shrill treble of a sow- 
gelder’s horn, and starting up with a convulsive effort, 
so thoroughly. obfuscated that I neither w where I 
was, nor who[ was, I beheld, at the batons lattice 
—how came it so!—at which daylight was just stagger- 
ing in, a strange face leering at me with an expression 
hideous enough to have cowed the courage of a lord- 
mayor. Never—were I to live for centuries—shall I for- 
get the horror of that moment! For one brief instant I 
stood as if bereft of reason, but.the next, I shouted and 
screamed till the whole cottage rung again; whereupon 
the old man and his son came rushing in half-naked to 
my assistance, and were followed almost immediately 
afterwards by the Unknown, who had evidently, poor 
fellow, been frightened by the same apparition, for his 
manner bore every indication of excitement, and he 
laughed with a frantic vehemence that made me abso- 
lutely tremble for his senses. We must have formed a 
striking tableau vivant at this moment. Here stood the 
stranger holding both his sides, and firing off a voltaic 
battery of hah! hahs! there, the old man shivering in his 
shirt, open-mouthed like a dead oyster, and turning first 
to one, and then to another of the party, as if he sus- 
pected we were all mad together; next to him was his 
son, rubbing his drowsy eyes, and standing on one leg 
like a stork, for he had got only one shoe on; and close 
to the window was myself, quivering with all the sensi- 
tiveness of a skinned cat, and pouring forth such hurried 
explanations as the disquiet. :+ sf the moment permitted 
me to offer. 

The Unknown, however, was . ‘vt the most excited 
of the group, and accordingly, » -:i I had myself re- 
gained composure, I directed m: _le attention to him, 
with the considerate view of «- ting him also to tran- 
quillity ; but, strange to tell, ti wre [ exerted myself 
to reassure him—even thoug)i : #: { «+ ‘ar a# to express 
my conviction that the browme we * “x; seen was 
the mere offspring of our heated fanc» ~~ which the old 
man agreed with me, though I shall aways entertain 
doubts on the subject—the more hysterical his laughter 
became. Singular, what a close resemblance excessive 
fear bears to excessive mirth ! 

In due time, the violence of this paroxysm being with 
difficulty got under, the Unknown, together with the 
cottagers, returned to their respective dormitories, and I, 
resuming my seat, fell into a refreshing dreamless slum- 
ber, from which I did not wake till the sun was high in 
heaven, and the breakfast apparatus on the table. Of 
course, not seeing the stranger, my first enquiries were 
after him. He was gone, the old man knew not whither, 
and to all my subsequent interrogatories—and frequent 
and searching they were—not a reply could J get, but 
that he was a gentleman who was very fond of sporting, 
angling especially, and that this amusement frequently 
brought him into the neighbourhood. On my return 
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after breakfast, to my inn, I thought I saw him gazing, 
from the summit of a rock which I should have supposed 
no human foot could have scaled, on the vast prospect 
that lay stretched out below him; but, even if it were 
he, I had no méans of reaching him, and thus, in spite 
of all my efforts,to unravel it, his name and profession 
remained as great a mystery as ever. He came like a 
phantom, and he vanished like a phantom. / 

Within «a week from the date of this strange adven- 
ture, I bade adieu to the Highlands—having had quite 
enough of Yomance to last me my lifetime—and em- 
barked on board a steamer bound for London. A proud 
and a happy man was I when I again got sight of St. 
Paul’s, and found myself hurrying in a cab towards 
Tooley street. How Simkins will stare, thought I, to 
find me returned in such unquestionable safety ; and 
my desire to astonish him by a recital of my adventures 
being irresistible, I just waited to despatch a hasty din- 
ner, and then posted off to the club. ‘That enlightened 
fraternity received ine with open arms; the president, 
in particular, was quite enthusiastic in his greetings, as 
men of lively fincy are apt to be; but when, at his re. 
ques “éftered Upon the history of my travels, dwelling 
with Special emphasis on my encounter with the Un- 
known, and the mysterious appariyg hich had so ter- 
rified us both in the Highland cottage, Simkins’s whole 
manner changed, and instead of sharing in my sensibili- 
ties, he burst out laughing in my face. 

-“ Apparition, indeed !” said he, with a sneer evidently 
prompted by his jealousy ; “ why, can’t you see that the 
sjranger, whoever he was, was quizzing you, and that he 
was bimself the ghost ?” 

' «Quizzing me!” I replied with asperity, for I was no 
les hurt than astonished by his manner; “a likely story 
indeed! What, quiz the secretary to the Tooley street 
Debating Society! Quiz the man whose conversation 
reminded him of one of Shakspeare’s characters! No, 
no, Mr. Simkins,” I added, casting a glance first at the 
elaborate patch on his elbows, and then at my own gold 
seals, “ the stranger might have quizzed you; but I am 
convinced he would never have taken such a liberty 
with me.” 

The president’s reply was couched in the most acri- 
monious terms—so much so, indeed, that we had a 
desperate quarrel on the spot, and (though I shall always 
speak favourably of his uncommon powers of mind) 
have never beemon speaking terms since. But this is 
scarcely to be wondered at ; for, with all their excellences, 
men of genius are the most difficult subjects in the world 
to deal with, There is a young city poet of my acquaint- 
ance who has owed me fifteen shillings for upwards of 
ten months, and though he has a thousand times taken 
his solemn oath that he will pay me, I suspect I shall 
never get back one farthing. But I am growing pathetic 
—so, to resume. 

It was about a year after my encounter with the mys- 
terious Unknown, that business connected with the dis- 
tillery brought me unexpectedly once again to Leith. I 
had by this time nearly forgotten the circumstances of 
that romantic meeting; but fate appeared to have de- 
termined that they should be revived in all their fresh- 
ness, as the following incident, equally remarkable in its 
way, will testify. I was sauntering, on the evening be- 
fore my departure, along the High street, Edinburgh, 
anticipating with a shudder the morrow’s sickness, when 
happening to cast my eyes on the opposite side of the 
way, I beheld a gentleman whose gait and figure remind- 
ed me of my old Highland acquaintance. Wonderful 
illustration of the force of circumstance! However, I 
was too much agitated to philosophise; was it he, or 
was it not? this was my only speculation ; and resolved 
at all hazards to solve it, [ hurried across the road, then 
turning back, met him face to face, and saw at a glance 
—though in the dusk of the evening he did not recog- 
nise me—that it was indeed the Unknown. How my 
heart beat at the sight! A flood of recollections came 
tushing across my mind; I was again in the Highland 
cottage, devouring impracticable mutton, and getting 
undesired glimpses of a brownie. The stranger mean- 
while continued his course, while I followed close at his 
heels; and saw by the reverential obeisances made him 
by the different passers by, that he was a man of first- 
Tate cofisequence—perhaps a lord—perhaps a mighty 
merchant worth a hundred thousand pounds in the three 
percents! This inflamed my curiosity tosuch a degree 








fying it by any other means, I rushed up toa respectable 
tradesman who was standing at his shop door, and point- 
ing to the stranger who had just passed, asked him if he 
would be kind enough to tell me his name, for it was 
evident he was well known in Edinburgh. And what 
was the answer I received? Who was this great Un- 
known? Who was he whose manners and conversa- 
tion had so pleased and perplexed me in the Highland 
cottage? Astonished reader, it was—CunrisrorHeEer 
Norra—Canrisropuer in his sporting sacker!! And 
I had actually mistaken him for a monomaniac, and, 
worse than that, offered him a shilling and a pot of beer! 
I thought I should have swooned ! 
Tims THe YouNGER. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
APOLLO AND THE SUNBEAMS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


How sharp those beams are in the tree !—how fresh, 
And how unblunted! as when first they sang 
Through sable air, and into orbed gold 

Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 
Is there; nor of the mists of all the wets 

Of air and ocean ; but how straight they come! 
What arrows of thin diamond, needle sharp ! 

What visible immortality, warm from heaven, 
Untired through space, new-born throughout all time, 
And though as fierce as will, as soft as love ! 

How can they come so far, and come so strong, 

And yet alight with such a loving ease ? 

Manifest love are they, and early at work, 
Unscornful, universal, beautiful ; 

And now, this moment, while I write, are flooding 
The ocean floods with light, in which the whales 
Lift warm their island backs, and cherishing 

My buds here in the window, soft as thought. 


Not with so little wisdom as some think, 
Nor with religion so unworthy a better, 
Did old imagination, in these beams 
Of heaven, shape forth a god, lustrous in groves, 
Who to his golden-corded lute attuned 
All graceful aspiration, and had shafts 
Of fiercer light, by which corruption died ;— 
Beauteous Apollo! Fair as his own fanes 
In forests dark, the deathless elegance. 


Yes, still there is Apollo. Still he haunts 
The groves that have survived his other groves, 
In poets’ books, and painting lost him not; 
How could it? Being of colour and the sun, 
Visible poetry ; and he has shrines 

And marble incarnations in hushed rooms, 
Where, as he stands, he seems as though he need 
Never move more, reposing on his truth, 

And the air loves him. Poets never dreamt 
That he was dead, though in the common creed 
Not seen. Lo! Dante, at heaven’s very door 
Invokes the pagan angel; Spenser, naming him, 
{s grave as Homer was; and Milton’s self, 
Stern from the Sinai thunders, and disposed 

To think him evil, could not, but rebuked, 
Only to let him hear his tones of love, 

And find, for him and his, strange corners sweet 
Of flowery blame against a kindlier creed, 
(Dear Christianity! Most Christian creed !) 
When all that has been, shall be found of piece 
With all that is, and beauty and kindness one. 





THE BLUE STOCKING. 


Ceelia publishes with Murray ; 
Cupid’s ministry is o’er ; 
Lovers vanish in a hurry— 
«¢She writes, she writes, boys ; 
Ward off shore !” 
Martial in London. 


Bibertino Genuche. 


AN ITALIAN STORY. 


Venice, “ the City ®f the Bridges,” and also Naples 
(by nature the most favoured portion of fair Italy), have 
been so celebrated by the effusions of the poet, the novel- 
ist, and the historian, that they now vie in interest and 
attraction with imperial Rome herself. Indeed, every 
town, every lake—every mountain—every relique of 
ancient splendour, and object of modern curiosity, from 
Milan to Naples, are as familiar to the travellers of other 
nations as theirown. It is a beaten tract, and has been 
explored minutely and successfully. But there is another 
city to vie with them in splendour—less known—less 
frequented— but affording as fertile a theme tor poetry — 
as rich—as wild—as original a field for romance. Why 
has the triple-walled Genoa—forming with her palaces, 
and their porticos and peristyles of rare and variegated 
marbles, the finest amphitheatre art ever accomplished— 
why has she remained so long in historic obscurity, dip- 
ping unnoticed her noble front into the azure bosom of 
the Mediterranean, and backed by her richly-wooded 
hills? The “Strada Nova” of that ancient republic defies 
the world in competition. Built originally by slaves, 
and with her wealth and power consisting but in com- 
merce, yet is she worthy thej@eeption of the first court 
in Europe. To immortalij Pthe romantic inci- 
dents of all Italy herself Hg Beentrated, and put 
in requisition—Genoa is Ti u by the chart and 
gazetteer, save to the comp BW whose taste has 
led them to explore her beaw : 

Speaking, perhaps, the vifest dialect of the Italian lan- 
guage, yet there is something bold and interesting in the 
patois of the Genoese. ‘Their habits and manners, 
although in the outlines the same as those of other 
Italian states, are tinctured with the characteristics of the 
French; and there exists among them a gutté de caur not 
to be found in Southern Italy. Their amusements also, 
like their government and laws, assimilate to those of the 
only conquerors their gates were opened to, and that not 
from the victory of open warfare, but from treachery and 
famine. (We speak but of the period previous to the 
re-establishment of the Piedmontese authorities, when 
Genoa was under the easy yoke of France). It is our 
intention to make this unrivaled city the scene of many 
a story, the groundworks for which are to be found in 
its own archives; but, on the present occasion, we shall 
move onwards by the border of the sea, until we branch 
off to Chiaveri, twenty-four miles distant from Genoa, 
where were enacted the interesting but appalling scenes 
which, on the authority of living witnesses, we now 
portray, if not with a florid, at least with a faithful 
pencil. 

Chiaveri, like Genoa, is situated on the declivity of a 
mountain. It isa provincial town of some idportance, 
and has an executive government of its own. The chief 
inhabitants are, for the most part, owners and occupiers 
of the lands, mountains, and productive forests in the 
immediate district; and they live contentedly on the 
annual proceeds of their vines, olives, chestnuts, figs, 
pears, and Indian corn, and of the various other produce 
of that rich and fertile soil—laying by, with a prudent 
foresight, a part of each year’s profits as a patrimony for 
their children. 

At the period of which we speak, no two families were 
held in higher estimation than those of Mazza and 
Genuchi. Thirty years only have gone their course, 
and, with one solitary miserable exception, they are swept 
from the face of the earth; such are the effects of Italian 
jealousy and revenge! 

As we are unwilling that the thread of our narrative 
should be broken when once we have begun to spin it 
out, we will give a brief sketch of the dramatis persone 
who took a part in it. 

Pietro Genuchi, who was a widower, had two sons, 
Joanni and Libertino. Andrea Mazza, three sons, and a 
daughter, then in her fourteenth year. 

The characters of the sons of Genuchi formed a sin- 
gular contrast. Joanni was an Italian Orson, rough both 
in exterior and manners. He gained a considerable in- 
fluence and power over all around him, more particularly 
over his brother, but it was a superiority forced rather 
than granted willingly ; he sought for occupation in the 
hardier pursuits of man. If any injury was inflicted upon 

















that there was no bearing it; and despairing of grati- 


any of his townsmen, he was the ready redresser; nor 
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did he cease his efforts, even to the risking nis life, until 
he ha! procured ample satisfaction. If a wolf appeared 
in the ne ighb yurhood (not untrequently the case), de- 


the flocks and herds without, or entering the 
town and making havoc upon the lives of its inhabitants 
within, Joanni singly would seek the ruthless devastator, 
others dared not its destruction even in a body ; 
return, after nights and days 


stroying 


while 
and not unusually did he 
passed amongst the mountains, with the bleeding tronk 
of the lifeless beast—a trophy of his success and valour. 
Yet, although his courage was so undoubted, and he had 
never once been known to espouse an unjust cause, Jo- 
anni was an object of fear, rather than of admiration. 
Not so his brother Libertino; he was beloved by every 
that knew him; he was mild, placid, and amiable, 
manly, and excelling in every manly exercise, the 


one 
vet 
chief dancer at the village fetes, and the best songster in 
Chiaveri. No wonder, then, he obtained the admiration 
of the women, or that he had possesse! himself of the 
early affections of Catarina Mazza. 

The brothers of Catarina were his constant compa- 
nions—the friends of his youth, and of his ripening ma- 
turity ; ( the beloved of his heart—his early, 
first, and only love. Catarina was the belle of Chiaveri, 
and, although many envied, none disputed Libertino’s 
claim to her affections. It has already been stated that 
she was but fourtegmigy but, ip the precocity of an Italian 


,a girl ef feonsidered marriageable ; 


Satarina, 


climate 








al thirty, woman @ the stamp and marks of in- 
firmity. “The effem ‘of Libertino ( (as his brother 
styled it) gave Jov atest cause to regret, and 


it was frequently a sabject for his animadversion and 


remark, 


‘Why,” would he often say, “will you not follow 
met I live a life of ever-varying amusement and profit. 
While I range the mountains, and inure myself to hard- 


ship, which, in these perilous times, no one can say how 
soon I may put to the test, you spend your hours idly, 
at the wine-press, or by a girl’s elbow. Libertino, I can 
make nothing of you; you will be a drone—a spirit- 
less, senseless drone—for the rest of your existence.” 

Libertino would listen with the deference of a younger 
brother, whose heart confessed the superiority of him 
who lectured him; but the domestic quiet of his home, 
the cheerful fireside of Andrea Mazza, and the affection- 
ate welcome of his daughter Catarina, were enjoyments 
he could not relinquish or abandon willingly even for 
a day. 

Great events seldom seem to preponderate in the des- 
tiny of man, but the small, and apparently insignificant 
accidents and occurrences of the day are often, in their 
result, pregnant with the greatest consequences, Liber- 
tino’s character had taken its tone from the even tenor 
of his life. There were but few points on which it was 
pregnable, and on one of them it was destined that he 
should be assailed to his destruction. 

Amidst the influx of foreigners who resorted to Genoa, 
after its possession by the French, there were many who 
appeared there for the purpose of purchasing the com- 
modities of its trade, the leading articles of which are 
gold and silver tissue, damasks, and velvet; and a house 
of the first consideration in Paris had sent an agent there 
in the person of Francois Mallet, a young and accom- 
plished Frenchman, who made friends wherever he went 
by his liveliness, talent, and good humour, He had for 
some time remained among the Genoese, procuring the 
most choice of their merchandise, and gaining the hearts 
of their daughters. On a casual visit to Siestri di Ce- 
vanto, Francois for the first time caught sight of the 
lovely and expressive features of Catarina Mazza, who, 
with Libertino, had gone from Chiaveri, a distance of 
four miles, either to join the holy procession of the Féte 
de Dicu, or more probably to enjoy a téte-a-téte morning 
with her beloved. Francois was a true Frenchman; he 
was gallant and persevering. Like Cesar, “ veni, vidi, 
vici,’ had hitherto been his fortune; and he had no 
sooner seen Catarina than he resolved on making her 
acquaintance, and if possible, on discovering her place of 
residence. To effect this, he foresaw he must introduce 
himself to her companion, although something whispered 
to him that the couple were betrothed. There is seldom 
a possibility of mistaking that point. Love assumes a 
thousand disguises, but he is a bad masquerader; he be- 
trays himself to every looker-on. Frangois neared the 
objects of his pursuit in the crowd. and, under the plea 
of being a stranger—not to the language, but to the cus 
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versation with the unsuspecting Libertino, 

| Few there are who can repel the advances, or with- 
stand the captivating manners of an accomplished young 
Frenchman. Many a John Bull, filled with ancient and 
patriotic prejudices, attends unwillingly his curious wife 
and roving-loving daughters to the Continent, determin- 
ing to detest every native—simply and abstractedly be- 
cause he is a Frenchman—whose asperities wear off, 
| and whose prejudices are cast olf, long ere he again re- 
visits his native shore. An Italian, both in manners and 
ideas, harmonises more nearly with a Frenchman, and 
has less of previous distaste to overcome. Francois made 
himself most agreeable—his remarks on the scene be- 
fore them abounded with wit, and excited laughter— 
Catarina was pleased with him, Libertino declared kim 
a good fellow, and he received and accepted willingly an 
invitation to return with them to Chiaveri. Francois 
now became the shadow of Libertino, and soon the re- 

pository of his inmost thoughts—in personal appearance 
he was far below his Italian friend—in acquirement and 
general knowledge by far his superior. From week to 
week his return to Genoa was delayed, much to the de- 
light of those who felt enjoyment in his society—a dull 
evening was now unknown—round the supper tabie, laden 
with dried peaches, figs, pears, and Italian cheese, with 
the vin du pays, and the sweeter muscatelle, the lively 
charade passed with redoubled vigour. The perregor- 
dino and the more exclusive Jucendrina—these, and 
many others of the Italian dances, were replaced by the 
light quadrille, but Catarina still remained the constant 
partner of Libertino. 

Joanni Genuchi was sometimes a spectator of the 
scene; he, however, evinced no interest in it, and be- 
trayed a decided dislike to the lively Frenchman. His 
brother endeavoured to reason him out of the prejudice, 
but he only rendered him impatient, and yet more in- 
veterate against Francois Mallet. 

«“ What see you in him, Libertino, that you have thus 
taken him to your bosom? as a Frenchman, he is the 
enemy of your country, dangerous in every way, and 
to every one, but more particularly to yourself—mark 
you not, with what an insolent stare he fixes his eyes on 
her you profess to love, and whom you intend to make 
your wife? Have you no eyes—no heart—no feeling ? 
but go—take your course, feed his vanity by your appro- 
bation, continue to him the protection of our roof, and 
a free ingress into Mazza’s dwelling, and, as I um your 
brother, | swear he will play the wolf with your fond- 
ling lamb—deprive you of her, and laugh at your cre- 
dulity. Corpo di Bacco ? that ever I had a brother 
so blind, so infatuated as thou art !” 

The words of Joanni were not spent in vain—Liber- 
tino became more observant of the Frenchman and his 
betrothed, and, once alive to suspicion, accident gave 
him a thousand trifles to pervert into alarming facts. 

« My brother has not spoken without reason,” said he 
to himself, one evening, in returning home after wit- 
nessing with a jealous eye the affectionate farewell be- 
stowed by Catarina upon his companion; “I will no 
longer press his stay.” 

By this time, however, Francois had obtained too firm 
a footing in the house to be easily displaced without a 
breach of common hospitality; ard Libertino, whose 
nature it was to avoid, as far as possible, the asperities 
of life, suffered day after day to pass over his head without 
resolving on any plan by which, without an open rup- 
ture, he could explain to his companion that he had 
already outstayed his welcome. 

Jealousy and doubt, in the mean time, like noxious 
weeds, obtained a rapid growth within his breast, and 
stifled the nobler feelings that had hitherto held it in 
possession. 

Francois was not long in perceiving that a change 
had taken place by no means favourable to himself in 
the mind of Libertino—he made his arrangements ac- 
cordingly, and, when he announced them, they were 
wormwood to the unhappy Italian, who wished, yet 
dared not as yet, express his thoughts. 

«“T have trespassed long upon your father’s hospi- 
tality, Libertino,” he observed, “and had intended to 
have taken my leave on my return to Genoa; but, as 
my employers will not require my services for another 
month, | have this evening accepted the invitation of 
Andrea Mazza, and, for a time, shall remain an inmate 








in his hoyse ; but we shall see as much of each other, 


| toms of the country—he soon entered into familiar con- 


my friend, as ever, since Mazza’s s ; doors are as open to 
you as your own.’ 

This was too much for Libertino, and with difficulty 
did he suppress his feelings: had he spoken, the effect 
would have been as an avalanche, and he would have 
hastened a crisis that he feared to be inevitable ; for the 
time he restrained himself, and received the intimation 
in silence. For the first week of Francois ’change of 
résidence, Libertino scarcely once lost sight of him; he 
also became a constant guest (although not an inmate) 
of Mazza’s cottage ; but he felt the course he was pur. 
suing to be unworthy him—he was enacting the spy, 
and his yet unstified generosity of feeling rendered the 
task repugnant. He went into the opposite extreme— 
seldom visited the cottage by day, and was often missing 
from his accustomed corner at the evening fireside, 
Catarina remonstrated, but he evaded her enquiries, and 
was deaf to expostulation. 

The terrific fury of a thunder-storm in Italy can 
scarcely be imagined by those who have not witnessed 
its effects. The awful swelling of the thunder—the 
vivid rapidity of the lightning, carrying destructien in 
each flish—the ponderous mass of hailstones, that lays 
prostrate the beasts of the field, and splits asunder the 
massive trunks of (ge deeply-rooted trees—the accom- 
panying awlul tremblemens (which we designate as 
earthyuakes)—oh, it is a fearful sight, and conveys an 
oppressive and most painful feeling to those who meet 
its terrors for the first time. Libertino, on returning 
from the coltage one evening, was exposed to such a 
storm, and, entering his home, perceived Joanni sitting 
gloomily before the dying embers of the fire—his head 
resting on the palm of his hand, his fingers entan 
in the matted jetty locks that covered it. ¥ 

“ An awful night, my brother !” 

“Yes,” replied Joanni, “to fools and maidens. I 
like the storm, and am now off to the mountains; go 
you to bed, my gentle brother, and dream of love and 
petticoats ;” he said it with a scornful laugh. 

“You do me wrong, Joanni; I am neither weak nor 
a fool.” 

“ Where is your Popinjay, the Frenchman?” 

“ At Mazza’s 

“ And you no fool! Oh, Libertino, have you not sense 
to feel, nor arm to redress your wrongs—have I endea- 
voured but in vain to open your eyes? Did he not re- 
main here professedly out of friendship to yourself! 
Why, then, is he at Mazza’s? Are you not engaged to 
Mazza’s only daughter? Why, then, is he her father’s 
inmate 2? Awake from this lethargy—fee] and act like a 
man; he is undermining your peace, and will ruin that 
of Catarina. I know—TI liave seen more than you 
imagine—to be forewarned is to be forearmed. Once 
again, I say, beware of Francois Mallet !” 

Libertino buried his face within his hands. He drank 
in with too willing an ear the insidious counsel of his 
brother. After a pause, he remarked— 

« Joanni, I am at last convinced of my error; be you 
my guide and counsellor ; I will act as you direct me.” 

“ Spoken like a man,” exclaimed his brother, with 
energy, rising and seizing warmly his hand; “ but you 
are cold,” said he, “and ill. To-motrow you are for 
Genoa with the olives, I also shall be at the market, and 
we will speak further on the subject! J'o bed, my 
brother!” He seized his gun, and followed by his dogs, 
left the house, and, in defiance of the pitiless raging 
storm, bent his way to the mountains. 

Libertino hastened to bed, but sleep was a stranger to 
his eyelids. He almost repented of having listened to 
his brother, yet more that he had promised to abide his 
counsel ; he had, however, gone too far to retract, and 
awaited with impatience the cgmmunication of the eu- 
suing day. 

On rising, Libertino remembered that it was the morn- 
ing of « féte, and to leave Catarina to the enjoyment of 
the evening dance without his protection, added to the 
bitterness of his feelings. 

Before he set out on his journey, he made his way to 
Mazza’s dwelling, and called his daughter to the door. 

« Catarina, it is the féte of St. 
« Yes! dear Libertino, and we shall have the dance 
earlier than usual ; remember, we are to try Frangois’s 
new quadrilles.” 

« Curse Francois,” exclaimed he, impetuously. Cata- 
rina looked alarmed—he soothed her by the softest en- 
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«] am not well, Catarina—I know not what I say— 
I am obliged to be at Genoa to receive payment for our 
dives—ait annoys me, for I may not be able to return 
this night.” : 

Catarina expressed her regret in the most lively man- 
ner; he kissed ber affectionately, and, after a pause, 
continued— 

« Catarina, I think yeu loved me once.” 

« Think I jloved you! Ob, Libertino, what have I 
done? 
die to make you happy.” 

« Have a-care, my love, or 1 may put your affections 
to the test.” 

« Name it,” she replied, “ and judge .me by it, if you 
will.” 

« Catarina, I have had a-dream—a foolish, but a pain- 
ful dream—I thouglit I held you in my arms, close to 
my heart, and a wolf came and toie you frem me. it 
was at a dance, leve. { am almost ashamed ef my 
weakness and my request, but de.netcance to-night.” 

«If that be all that is necessary to give yeu comfort,” 
replied the smiling girl, «J will grent your request most 
willingly ; I will aot dance this night, or any ather when 
you would that I should refrain from doing so. Ah! 
there is your sweet smile again. Heaven bless vou, 
Libertino! you had almost drawn my tears; but that 
smile has more than repaid me the sacrifice, if it be one, 
that you require.” 

Libertino went on his road with a lightened heart; 
his approaching interview with his brother was his sole 
remaining cause ef vexation. “JI will no longer dally 
with that sweet girl’s feelings,” thought he, “ this day 
will I purchase eur wedding ting, and next weck shall 
see us married Then—at my own home—at least, she 





will be safe from the insidious wiles of that crafty“ 


Frenchman.” 

After executing the business which had taken him to 
Genoa, Libertino made purchase of the wedding-ting ; 
but fearing, from its size, that it would ill suit the taper 
finger of his beloved, he purchased another as a guard, 
in which a single brilliant was fixed. His brother he 
found awaiting him at the Piazza del Aqua Verde. 

“ You are punctual, Libertino; but I shall not Jong 
detain you. Do you stay here the night?” 

“TI do.” 

“’Tis well, poor boy; then Catarina is no longer 
yours. Hear me,” he exclaimed—seeing that Libertino 
was about to interwpt him—*“I had intended to have 
opened to you a leng train ef suspicions that have en- 
tered ray mind; I will now merely state one single 
damning fact,— Did not Catarina promise you she would 
not dance this night 2?” 

“She did; but how came you 

“To ascertain it, you would say. Qn secking my 
horse this morning I found him lame ; I went te Mazza’s 
to borrow ene; the door was ajar. I heard Catarina 
decline the dance ; but also heard the wily spells of the 
Frenchman, and his insidious persuasions; nor did I 
leave the spet until she had consented to forswear her- 
self. Francois Mallet will this evening triamph over 
you, and in defiance of the hold you vainly imagined 
yourself te possess ever a woman’s heart and a woman’s 
will——” 

Libertine staggered against a pillar, scarcely able to 
support himself. 

“ Can it be possible 7” he exclaimed. 

“Judge for yourself. Return instantly; 1 will ac- 
company you. Witness the dance from without—your- 
self unseen—then judge the truth of my assertion, and 
revenge yourself as a man.” 


” 





The ride homewards was accomplished with speed, 
and in silence ; scarcely a word was exchanged between 
the brothers. Joanni had effected his purpose—he had 
aroused the dormant energies of his brother for purposes 
which will be explained hereafter. Libertino had given 
entrance to the direst passions of the human heart ; and, 
like the nursling pelican, they fed upon the heart’s blood 
of their cherisher. The neighbouring villagers had all 
crowded to the dance; the townspeople had also assem- 
bled there ia throngs. The brothers, after having changed 
their attire, entered the extreme end of the building 
appropriated for that purpose; but remained in another 
room, where the elder part of the community were en- 
Joying themselves with their various games of cards. 

“Will you take a hand at trecetti?” said one to 


I do love yeu fondly and devotedly. I would | 


Joanni—he declined; “or you, Libertino, at dbiscam- 
bigia ?” 

“No,” said Joanni, “he purposes trying a hand at 
marriagio, if he play at all.” 

It was said pointedly, and the equivoque was not lost 
upon his brother. 

« This scene pleases me not,” said Joanni, “I shall 
return home ; you will find me there, should you require 
my services.” 

With his brother departed Libertino’s firmness. He 
longed, yet dreaded to ascertain the truth; for he had 
swera within himself a revenge so deep, so fearful, were 
he dut betrayed, that the very thought was less bearable 
than the execution. 

After a time, he summoned resolution to ascertain his 
fate. He went without the house, and approached 
cautiously the window ; by the glaring of the lights too 
soon did he perceive that he was undone—Catarina was 
in the act of dancing, and the lively Frenchman was her 
partner. Then was the die cast ; and from that moment 
Libertiwe seemed to lose his former self, and to be swayed 
yet more strongly than his brother by the scorching pas- 
sions of the soul. H rushed homewards; his brother 
was already there, and asked him the result of his in- 
vestigation, but no answer was returned—a livid pale- 
ness overspread Libertino’s face. His lips were parched 
—his brows were so contracted that they met together. 
At Jast, in a deep and sulemn tone he exclaimed— 

«I am the lost unhappy wretch you painted me. 
Brother! your counsel.” 

«Go to my room, you will find abler counsellors and 
assistants than myself behind the door.” 

Libertino mounted the stairs—he reached the cham- 
ber—he found his brother’s belt appended there. A 


double-barreled pistols, and a plentiful supply of am. 
munition, were placed in it; and a double barreled gun, 
already loaded, rested in the corner. He took them all 
—affixed the belt to his waist, and slung the gun over 
his shoulder. He spoke not a word as he passed his 
brother; but hastening to the festival, he approached 
the window, and with the diamond of the ring he had 
purchased that day in Genoa, described two circles in 
one of the panes, rather larger than the muzzles of his 
pistols. 

For a moment he hesitated—Catarina was smiling, 
and looked more lovely than he had ever seen ber. His 
own love-knot was at ber breast; but she smiled again 
and again, and that at Francois. ‘The demon of ven- 
geance triumphed—his pistols were raised, and with a 
barrel of each, he laid the lovely girl and her thought- 
less companion breathless on the ground. Screams rent 
the air—all wasin confusion. Libertino stopped for one 
moment to gain a last, last look at the still placid features 
of her he had destroyed ; and then, like the fell demon 
who left his first estate and glorious paradise, he fled— 
but he was abashed, heart-struck, almost annihilated— 
although revenged ! 

There is nothing more destructive of right govern- 
ment in Italy than the sanctuary which her churches 
alford to the most atrocious of criminals—once within 
her pale, and they are safe. It engenders crime, since it 
affords the munderer a hope of escaping; and it dimin- 
ishes the idea of the atrocity of the crime, to see the 
most hardened of wretches fed by the priest’s hands, 
whilst many a starving man amongst the lazzaroni with- 
out is pining for the want of bread. 

Libertino fled to the portal of the church of la Vergine 
Maria del Norto, and for three days and nights did he 
remain there, braving the sullen menaces of the brothers 
of her he had destroyed ; for he knew that he was secure 
from danger. To attempt to paint the workings of his 
breast would be in vain; he had the triumph of revenge, 
Lut he had also its reward! His nerves were palsied. 
The eye of fancy conjured up each hour some dire image 
of terror to his distempered imagination. Canscience, 
like a scorpion, clung upon his crime; and reflection, 
like a slow, still stream of molten lead, kept dropping on 
his heart, to scald and weigh itdown! Inactivity to 
him became insupportable—he determined on braving 
the fiercest danger rather than endure the agony he felt ; 
and on the fourth night fled from his sanctuary, escaped 
the vigilance of those who watched for him, and endea- 
voured, on the mountain of Rapallo, to seek for the 
solace and society of his brother. 





But Joanni was not there. He was too shrewd and 


stiletto, or rather cobbellata, togetlier with a brace of 


calculating to endanger his brother’s safety by joining 
him, since he might be watched, and a clue thus be given 
to the authorities, who were on the alert to capture the 
murderer, and deliver him into the hands of justice. 
The excitation throughept the town was unprecedented. 
The family of Mazza were generally beloved, and many 
of the former admirers of the beauties of the hapless 
Catarina bound themselves, by a general and solemn 
compact, to avenge her death. 

Libertino wandered through the day, the most wretched 
of human beings The eraving of nature he could 
| satisfy with the chestnuts lying under the trees, and he 
| could allay his parching thirst at the mountain stream ; 

but what could cool the burning fever of his heart—his 
| brain! He dreaded, yet almost longed, for the sight of 
| his brother. He began to fancy that he, too, had deserted 

him, after winding up his spirit to decide on and execute 

the hellish deed which had plunged him beyond the pale 
| or hope of pardon. 

As the sun descended, and night threw her shadowy 
| mantle over the earth, he betook himself to one of the 
| huts (of which there are many in the forest) where the 
| chestnuts are housed, previous to their importation into 
| the town, for the purpose of beimg converted inte flour, 
| or for foreign consumption. 
| With a collection of leaves, and some straw he found 
| 
| 





about the buikdings, he formed a bed, on which be threw 

his fevered limbs; and, being exhausted from mental 

rather than bodily exertion, at last he slept. A gentle 
| rustling from without arouscdhim about midnight. His 
guilty conscience, in every breeze and leaf, fully depicted 
an avenging enemy ; and he started from the spot where 
| be had Jain himself, and placed bis finger on the trigger 
of a pistol—« Be it man or beast,” be exclaimed aloud, 
“beware!” A gentle whine, or rather dark of recogni- 
tion, caused him to withdraw his hand, and Carlo, a fine 
St. Bernard dog, the faithful follower and messenger of 
| his brother, leaped upon bim with every mark of recog- 
nition and pleasure. He perceived a wallet tied round 
the body of the dog: The 
contents were meat, wine, and (what he valued more) a 
letter from his brother. With his flint and steel he 
struck a light, and set tire to a heap of dried leaves, by 
which he was enabled to decipher its contents. 

“ Be on your guard—remain as much as possible in 
concealment. My coming to you wos ld only discover 
| your retreat. Carlo, each night, shall be my messenger. 
| The whole town is on the aleit. Your just revenge 
| they designate a murder. ‘T’o-morrow a large body will 
| commence a search for you; if you are in the Rapallo 
forest, you can elude their search; or, by a running fig ht, 
| make them pay dearly for their temerity. The Mazzas, 
your former friends, are now your sworn and most in- 
| veterate enemies. ‘The French authorities are over here 
| from Genoa, and several gens-d’armes have already ar- 
| rived. Jn the hour of need I will not fail gou. 

Joannt.’ 
Libertino had no implements for writing ; he enclosed, 
| however, a small portion of powder and a bullet, to sig- 
nify that he might require ammunition, and sent the 
faithful dog, by a signal, homeward. 

He again resigned himself to sleep, but dreams of the 
most fearful import harassed him throughout the night ; 
and with the sun he arose, and endeavoured, by exercise, 
| to shake off the sad impression they had left on his dis- 
tempered mind. 

He took his station on a point that commanded the 
outlet from the town, and where he was effectually con- 
| cealed by a projecting fragment of the rock. About nine 
| o'clock, he perceived that a considerable body were 
winding their way up the narrow track which led to the 
mountain. In flight, Libertino had little hope for safety. 
| He must repel force by force; and how to overcome the 
| inequality of numbers by the strength of a single arm, 
| was a matter of doubt, and, for the moment, of dismay ; 
| at first he almost resolved to oppose their first entrance 
| into the forest, which they could only effect in single 
| file, but he saw that he must then eventually be over- 
| powered. He therefore determined on concealing him- 
self among the trees, and, by hovering within gun-shot 
of the party, and occasionally knocking off its leaders, 
to endeavour to strike such dismay into them as would 
induce them to relinquish their pursuit. By the first 
discharge he brought down the two leaders of the party: 
he knew it not, but they were the two elder brothers of 
her he had already sent to her last home! Imagining 
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that the shots were from a pistol—that their enemy must | Libertino remained in safety; but his brother’s dog 


be near—the whole body broke with fury into the woods. 
For three hours did Libertino keep up a running fight, 
according to the direction of his brother; nor did the 


infuriated townsmen relinquish their pursuit, until twen- | 
ty-seven of their number had fallen victims to Libertino’s | 


unerring aim. That thissad havoc had been effected by 
a single arm they could not imagine; and under a belief 
that the murderer must be backed by others as desperate 
as himself, they retreated into the town to procure further 
aid, and recount the disastrous result of their expedition. 


Libertino felt no additional remorse in having spilt so | 
It was, he argued with | 


much blood during the day. 
himself, self-preservation, and, as such, excusable. 
“Oh! how will sin 
Engender sin. Throw guilt upon the soul, 
And, like a rock dash’d on the troubled lake, 
Twill form its circles—round succeeding round— 


Each wider.” 





| came not. There were no chestnut trees to afford him 
sustenance, and he was constrained to feed on the wild 
| berries he found around him, which were ill qualified to 
| support his existence, 
It was on a dark and a stormy night he left this mise- 

| rable mountain. Wrapping his cloak about him, and 
| concealing, as much as possible, his arms, he ventured 
| to enter into the town, and, at midnight, present himself 
| at his father’s door. It was opened by Joanni. 
| Heavens! Libertino—is it possible that you are yet 
alive ? I had mourned you as one dead, and followed to 
the grave a body taken up at the foot of the Prati du 
| Rhua, which was believed generally to have been your- 
self,” 

Libertino explained to him that it was that of the ill- 
fated Adolpho Mazza. 

“The mistake is most fortunate. Their pursuit will 
be, probably, relinquished. Let them live on in their 
error. But, my brave boy, you must again to the moun- 


} 





But a few days, or rather a few hours, had passed, 
since Libertino had had a heart overflowing with good 
thoughts towards all mankind. One fatal turn had poi- | 
Fate, like a mildew, had ruined the virtuous 
harvest, and the crop was—weeds ! 

At night, through the faithful Carlo, Libertino re. | 
ceived another letter from his brother, and an ample sup- | 
ply of ammunition. Buta comparatively trifling number 
of his fellow-townsmen accompanied the last remaining | 
son of Andrea Mazza, the following day, who set out | 
previous to the forming of the body of gens-d’armes who 
were to assist in the pursuit, that he might with his own 
urm avenge the sad mortality Libertino had caused in his 
once happy and united family. Libertino recognised 
him in the wood ; but he, of all others, had formerly been 
most dear to him, and he could not in his heart add him 
nine more of whom, how- 


soned all. 


to the number of the victims: 
ever, he laid low. 

The gens-d’armes by this time had approached, and 
had taken up their position in a masterly style, and had 
so cautiously and judiciously made their advance in an 
extended line, aided by several bloodhounds who beat 
the thicket, that, in despite of all his efforts, Libertino 
found that, in a few moments, he would be driven from 
the shelter of the wood. By his gun he shot four of 
the mounted soldiers; and then, every other hope fail- 
ing, he resolved on seeking safety in flight. He burst 
from the wood, and, at his utmost speed, endeavoured to 
gain the side of the mountain. Adolpho Mazza caught 
sight of him, and, eagle-like, endeavoured to dart on his 
prey. “ Dastard! murderer! turn and face me like a 
man !” he exclaimed, with fury. 

Libertino, for a moment, stopped—Adolpho endea- 
voured to discharge a pistol at his breast—it flashed in 
the pan. 

“Follow me not, Adolpho? You I would not hurt. 
Next to her, who has driven me to this wretchedness, I 
loved you best and dearest. Rush not thus headlong to 
your destruction !” 

“ Fiend! murderer ! hypocrite! be this your answer.” 
And again he ineffectually endeavoured to discharge his 
pistol. The gens-d’armes were now issuing at full 
gallop from the wood, following the dogs, who were at 
full cry. Libertino turned and fled, bewildered. He 
knew not the direction he had taken until he came to a 
yawning precipice, formed by the two mountains of 
Rapallo and De Rhua, the very sight of which would 
be sufficient to appal the stoutest nerve. But death was 
now in front and in his rear—to deliver himself up to 
his enemies was more bitter to him than death itself; 
and with a spring, to which despair alone could have 
given a sufficient impetus, Libertino cleared the yawn- 
ing abyss, and fell almost breathless on the edge of the 
adjoining mountain. Adolpho Mazza recklessly endea- 
voured to follow him: he failed, and his body fell from 
projecting rock to rock, until it reached the valley be- 
low, so distorted a mass of inanimate flesh, that it was 
impossible for his nearest friend to recognise it. The 
bloodhounds and the horses of the gens-d’armes alike 
refused the leap. Jt never was before, nor has it since 
been, accomplished by man or beast. The yawning gulf 
has received the appellation of Ji Salto dell’ Uomo, and 
a stone is erected to portray to travellers and posterity 
the astonishing fact. 

Part of the mountain of De Rhua is sacred ground, 
belonging to the church; and there, for some days, 








tains—this is no place for you. I fear the very walls. 
Away—until I can arrange a plan for removing you to 
another country. Joanni will never fail you now, my 
more than ever brother !” 

After partaking refreshment, Libertino prepared to 
leave. 

“ Where is our father ?” 

“Gone! His heart was broken; but he blessed you 
before he died !” 

Libertino rushed from the house. His newly-acquired 
hardihood had not totally destroyed the softer feelings 
of his nature; and he who bad imbrued his hands in the 
blood of forty of his fellow-creatures, wept to his father’s 
memory. 

Although the belief was general in Chiaveri that the 
mutilated remains that had been taken up and buried 
were those of Libertino, the gens-d’armes, who had wit- 
nessed his successful leap, knew to the contrary, and 
stated as much to the prefect of the town. Silence was 
enjoined them, and the authorities consulted together, in 
order that, by stratagem, they might accomplish that 
which force had been unable to effect. 

There were, at this time, two brothers in the prison, 
undergoing their sentence of solitary confinement for a 
daring robbery they had committed. They were con- 
sidered efficient, and they became willing agents in the 
hands of the police to secure the capture of Libertino. 
Freedom, and a very considerable reward, was a tempta- 
tion too gyeat to be resisted. Instructed by their em- 
ployers, they sought the wood, where it was rightly sur- 
mised that Libertino had returned—dressed in their 
prison attire, and, to all appearance, men who had effect- 
ed their escape by their own adroitness. 

Libertino met them: considering them men whose 
case was desperate as his own, he feared them not; and, 
after a few days, a bond of apparent friendship had been 
sealed between them over the generous wines with which 
Joanni still continued to supply his brother. When 
they felt their ground secure, Nicola Spolini one morn- 
ing contrived to engage the attention of Libertino, while 
Baptista, his brother, descended from the mountain to 
state the progress they had already made, and to make 
arrangements for the capture of their victim. It was 
agreed that, at night-fall, a body of dismounted police 
should station themselves within the wood, to await a 
signal to be made by Baptista, and that Libertino should 
be seized and secured when under the influence of sleep 
—so great was the terror that his successful defence had 
occasioned. 

If he slept, a whistle was to be the sign for their ap- 
proach; should he be disturbed by it, a remark was to 
be made, in a loud tone, upon the weather, to afford a 
clue to those without, and to prevent their immediate 
entrance. 

Baptista had returned to Libertino and his brother in 
so short a time, that no suspicion of treachery ever en- 
tered his mind. His spirits, however, were that evening 
more than ever depressed. He felt, he knew not why, 
a presentiment of coming evil. He expressed as much 
to his companions, who laughed, and endeavoured to 
reason him out of feelings which might otherwise have 
interrupted his sleep, and frustrated their well-laid 
stratagem. 

Carlo appeared in the hut at the accustomed time with 
wine and provisions ; he, too, betrayed inquietude; he 





ing the house, growled in so unusual a manner, that 
Libertino was struck with the coincidence. Nicola and 
Baptista pronounced his forebodings childish in the ex. 
treme. 

After their repast, they betook themselves to rest, 
The brothers feigned sleep: but it was long ere, by the 
deep breathing of Libertino, they ventured to put their 
plan in execution. At last, however, they were con. 
vinced he slept. Baptista crouched towards the half. 
opened door, and gave a long, shrill whistle. Libertino 
awoke. : 

«“ What noise was that?” he hastily demanded, seiz. 
ing his firearms. 

“ Nothing, my friend; ’twas only I who whistled, 
because | could not sleep.” 

“T liked it not,” replied the drowsy man. 
you not a noise without ?” 

It was the police. The second signal was necessary, 
Baptista, in a loud voice, exclaimed—* Tis but the 
wind ; it is a stormy night!’ The gens-d’armes took 
the hint, and remained still as death. 

«Tis singular,” muttered Libertino, “but my mind 
is out of tune.” He turned over upon his leafy bed, 
and again, after a time, he slept. 

A whistle, more gentle than the first, was then given 
by Baptista. The police rushed in—opened their dark. 
ened lights—fell in a body upon Libertino, and had 
bound and secured him before he was enabled to make 
the slightest resistance. His companions were also 
seized for the time, in order that the part they had taken 
in his capture should not be known to any of his rela. 
tives, who might be inclined to revenge their perfidy, 
Not a word, nor a sigh, escaped Libertino ; but he saw 
through the manceuvring of his false companions, and 
fixed on them a look they could neither misinterpret nor 
misunderstand ; and, in a short hour, he was cast, loaded 
with irons, into the strongest dungeon of the prison. 

We will not annoy our readers with the recital of the 
tedious formula of an Italian trial. Libertino was placed 
at the bar; and, on his own admission, was pronounced 
guilty, and condemned to expiate his crimes upon the 
scaffold. 

After the sentence, the conduct of the keepers of the 
prisons in Italy changes favourably to the temporary 
comfort of the condemned. Libertino’s irons were struck 
off; he was permitted to see such of his acquaintances 
as would visit him; and he was urged, but in vain, to 
avail himself of the consolations and instruction of his 
priest-—the padre was denied admission. 

The first who visited him was Andrea Mazza. A few 
days had added years to his appearance—bereaved of 
his children, he was bereaved indeed ! 

“TI come not,” said he, “to curse you, Libertino, or to 
add to the weight of misery which must oppress you; 
but J had made a vow to rescue the girl who once you 
loved—she who was the support and solace of my old 
age—she whose body I followed, with a broken heart, 
tothe grave—my child—my Catarina—from undeserved 
reproach. Joanni affirms that she and that unhappy 
Frenchman deserved death at your hands. It is false. 
She was true to you as to the Virgin she adored. You 
exacted a promise from her—I was indignant at your 
suspicions; and, by the authority of a father, fatally 
insisted on her joining in the dance. I thought you 
unjust, and hoped to conquer feelings which might, had 
you married, been destructive to her peace. All this is 
true; but you murdered her, and murdered my poor 
innocent boys. They are in heaven; and soon my few 
gray hairs will mingle with their dust. Ponder this well, 
Libertino, and repent, while time be given you. I leave 
you, unhappy boy, to your reflections.” 

« And if all this de true,’ said Libertino to himself. 
“T then am a villain indeed.” - 

His meditations were interrupted by the arrival of his 
brother. The stout heart of Joanni melted before him ; 
and, wringing the hands of the unhappy prisoner, he 
exclaimed— 

“I thought not to bring you to this, my brother !” 

“ Spend not our meeting in tears and fruitless lament- 
ation, Joanni. I have much, very much, of import to 
say to you,” returned Libertino. 

“ Speak on !” 

“Iwill never fail you in the hour of need: these 
were your words. That hour, my brother, is at hand od 
“Tell me how I can aid you. Is it possible you can 
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showed a reluctance at returning home; and, on leav- 





yet have a hope of escape ?” 
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~ « Escape !” repeated he, contemptuously. «Escape ! 


Why ? and for what ? 
and can I ever escape the hideous dungeon of the mind ? 
My thoughts are torture. My deeds of blood weigh 
heavily on my soul; and yet I am not fully, adequately 
revenged !” 

He spoke in a subdued and guttural tone. Joanni 
drew near, and listened with attention. 

« On you it depends to make me happy. I counsel 
you not how to do the deed I wish; but promise me, by 
your hope of salvation, that it shall be done.” 
« Name it, and I swear <4 

«It is enough—I believe and trust in you; for you 
have never failed me. You know the two Spolini— 
Nicola and Baptista. Under the plea of being outlaws 
like myself, they invaded my retreat—stole upon my 
confidence—partook the food you sent for my existence. 
Thev walked with me—condoled with me—partook my 
shelter—and betrayed me! Brother—I must have their 
hearts !” 

All this was said with a solemn, fearful energy. The 
eyelids of the wretched prisoner were distended, as he 
gazed anxiously on his brother; and, with suppressed 
breath, and clenched teeth and hands, awaited the reply. 

« Libertino, it shall be done, ere sunset to-morrow. I 
will convey to you their stony hearts, or perish in the 
attempt.” 

«Good, kind Joanni. 
peace !” 

Early the ensuing morning Joanni was at the cottage, 
to which the Spolinis had returned. He affected not to 
perceive their confusion at his entrance, and took a seat 
familiarly at the table. 

“So, my boys, you then have escaped the blood- 
hounds ?” 

“ Yes,” said Baptista, “so intent were the police on 
securing our poor friend, your brother, that we effected 
it without difficulty.” 

“ Ah! poor Libertino, it is all over with him. There 
is not a chance, nor a hope, of his escape. 1 saw him 
yesterday ; he spoke much of your friendship for him, 
and knew well your honest hearts!” 

The brothers were relieved by his apparent sincerity. 

“ Will you not pay him a visit of consolation? He 
will take it kindly.” 

«“ We should endanger our own safety,” remarked 
Nicola ; “and should be ourselves recaptured at our 
entrance.” 

“« My brother has set his heart upon seeing you, and I 
would not that he should be disappointed now at the 
very eve of his execution—for he is to die to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” they both exclaimed. 

«“ Yes, the scaffolding is even now erecting. But a 
thought strikes me by which we can accomplish his 
wishes, and secure you both from danger. Where is 
your old mother?” 

“ She is from home !” 

“ The better for our project. She is tall; her clothes 
will easily be made to fit you. Get them instantly—I 
will arrange them. We will take the outskirts of the 
town by the river, where we shall be less exposed to ob- 
servation. Carry you each a flagon of wine—one we 
will bestow on the jailer. I have promised to take the 
poor boy a home-made loaf; the last of which he ever 
will partake.” 

They gave an unwilling consent; fearing, by their 
refusal, to excite suspicions in the breast of Joanni, of 
whose prowess they were aware, and of whose anger 
they would fain avoid being the objects. 

Jcanni issued forth, with one of the brothers under 
either arm—each dressed in woman’s attire. For a mo- 
ment he stopped at his father’s house, and entered alone 
to procure the loaf and wine. The brotliers were con- 
triving a retreat, when his sudden return rendered it im- 
possible. 

“Come, my fair girls,” said Joanni, feigning a humour 
that grated on his feelings, “bear a hand. Carry you 
this, friend Nicola,” giving him a small barrel; “and 
you this, Baptista, “ placing on his shoulders a heavier 
keg of wine. “ Now, en route.” 

Joanni walked between them; he turned the conver- 
sation on his brother. “He fought manfully, but the 
d—1 himself could not stand against such fearful odds. 
Some think that he was betrayed; if I thought that,” 
said he, unsheathing his stiletto—(the brothers shrunk 





Then shall I rest, and die in 


No! I care not for this prison ; 


the ground. 
reward.” 
Baptista died with an oath on his lips. 


the charge. 


sound to the bottom. 


made his way to the prison. 
«“ Back, and so soon!” exclaimed his brother. 


ed the loaf: “ Behold their coward hearts !” 


eye. 
can perish like a man !” 

“TI cannot attend your execution, Libertino. 
fly instantly to avoid detection ; it is, therefore, now that 
I must take my last—long leave. I would have had it 
otherwise, but who can combat against fate.” 

He brushed a starting tear from his face ; and the two 
brothers by nature, and in crime, embraced and parted 
in speechless agony ! 

The sounds of erecting a scaffold are not likely to 
encourage sleep in the expecting victim. Libertino never 


more at the smile that occasionally lighted up his fea- 
tures. 

The ceremonies which accompany an Italian execu- 
tion throw no little light upon the sentiments and cha- 
racter of the people. 


rying a crucifix on a pole hung with black. Then fol- 
lowed a considerable body of the company of Del Miseri- 
cordia, covered with long gowns from head to foot, with 
holes immediately before the face, through which they 
could see every thing perfectly; but could not be recog- 
nised by the spectators. All of them carried jighted 
torches, and-many of them shook tin boxes, into which 
the multitude put money to defray the expense of 
masses for the soul of the criminal. ‘This is considered 
the very extreme of charity; and even the most niggardly 
sceptic throws his mite into the boxes, 

Immediately after these came Libertino himself, seated 
in a cart, with a Capuchin friar on each side of him. The 
assistants to the executioner, dressed in scarlet jackets, 
walked by the side of the cart. ‘The procession having 
moved round the scaffold, on which the guillotine was 
placed, Libertino, with a bold step, descended from the 
cart, and walked upon the platform. He disdained the 
proffered support of the assistants, and the prayers and 
consolations of the confessors, but petitioned that he 
might be allowed to address a few words to the assem- 
bled multitude. His request was granted; and, in a 
clear and manly voice, he thus spoke :— 

“My fellow countrymen, listen to my words—they are 
the last I can ever offer to the ear of man! I am here to 
expiate my crime, and appease the offended laws of my 
country. It is just. I am resigned. Love was my error 
—jealousy my downfall. Beware of both. I took the life 
of her who perjuréd herself: I destroyed him who would 
have betrayed me. Ask your own hearts, if, under similar 
circumstances, many of you would not thus have acted.” 
After a pause, he continued—“I was pursued as an 
outlaw. I sent thirty-eight victims out of the world before 
me. Thus, confessedly, I am a murderer, and a mon- 
ster; the blood of forty is on my head. But lesgaped the 
sword to fall by treachery. In the moment of distress 
I took two wretches to my bosom; they betrayed me to 
my persecutors, or I should not have been before you 
now. YetI lament it not. I repeat, I die contentedly ; 
and why? because I have beenrevenged!” He stooped 
upon the ground for the loaf he had carried with him. 
He tore it asunder, and held above his head the hearts 
contained in it, 

«“ These—these were the false hearts that did betray 





from him)—* I would bury this faithful poniard in the 


me! and thus—and thus Tam avenged.” He tore them 


Nicola’s life 
terminated while he was vainly endeavouring to deny | 
Not a moment was to be lost; with his | 
knife, Joanni cut their hearts from their lifeless bodies, 
filled the barrel and the keg with stones, affixed them 
to the heels of the murdered men, and at a signal Carlo | 
dragged them each to the river, where they sank, from | 
the weight attached to them, with a deep and heavy | 
Joanni scooped a hollow in the | 
loaf, in which he placed their yet trembling hearts, and 


“ Yes, and your wishes are accomplished.” He open- | 
Libertino gazed on them with a savage, but a satiated | 


“It is enough, my brother; you will see that I now 


I must 


closed his eyes more in this world; yet, on arriving to | 
take him to the place of execution, the jailers were sur- 
prised at the fortitude and calmness he evinced, and yet | 


First came a procession of priests—one of them car- | 


traitors’ hearts—thus! thus!” said he, striking forcibly | with his teeth. The multitude stood mute with horror, 
the weapon, with the rapidity of lightning, into their | 
breasts. The disguised men measured their length upon | 
“ Traitors! execrable traitors! take your | “My executioners are impatient. 


They were at length wrenched forcibly from his grasp 
| by the executioner. 
I go to meet my 
fate. Let the betrayenever meet the betrayer’s reward.” 

This meagre translation gives but a faint idea of a 
speech delivered in his own forcible language, and with 
inexpressible energy. Again did he refuse the consola- 
tions of the priest. 

“I have no hope!—my crimes are beyond pardon.” 
He laid his head upon the block—the guillotine descend- 
ed—it rolled upon the platform ; the vessels of his neck 
poured out their blood with the force of water-spouts—a 
few convulsive movements of the limbs, and all was still! 

The populace beheld this awful scene in a serious and 
compassionate manner. His crimes they abhorred ; yet 
when they saw in him a poor condemned man, on the 
very threshold of eternity, their animosity ceased. No 
| rancour was displayed, nor insult offered. They viewed 
him with the eyes of forgiveness and pity ; and joined 
earnestly in prayers for the repose of his unhappy soul. 

Even Andrea Mazza, who was in the crowd, with an 
| exalted voice exclaimed—*“ Adesso spero che |’anima sua 

sia in paradiso !” 








We have little more to add—only one being yet exists 
who took a part in this appalling tragedy. It is Joanni 
Genuchi. He is at this time resident in London. His 
address may be known at the Alien Office to any one 
| who may have the curiosity to enquire. He is support- 
| ing existence by the most nefarious means, and yet 
escapes the punishment of the law. He is the forger of 
passports; the inventor of shipwrecks; and the vender 
of letters to excite compassion towards the self-elected 
| crew who prowl about the country living on mistaken 
| charity. He is bordering on his sixtieth year, and living 
| with a Welsh woman, who passes as his wife, and who 
| is as hardened and abandoned as himself. 

| Should he ever hear of these pages, he will be sur- 
prised at this accurate detail, which was gleaned and 
indited on the spot by 


| 


An Eneuisa Travewier. 





THE PIRATE’S SONG. 


BY IL. E. L. 





“ To the mast nail our flag, it is Jark as the grave, 

Or the death which it bears while it sweeps o’er the wave. 
Let our decks clear for action, our guns be prepared, 

Be the hoarding-axe sharpened, the cimeter bred. 

Set the canisters ready, and then bring to me, 

For the last of my duties, the powder-room key. 

It shall never be lowered—the black flag we bear ; 

| If the sea be denied us we sweep through the air. 


Unshared have we left our last victor’s prey ; 

It is mine to divide it, and yours to obey. 

There are shawls that might suit a sultana’s white neck, 

| And pearls that are fair as the arms they will deck. 
There are flasks which, unseal them, the air will disclose 

Damietta’s fair summers, the home of the rose. 

I claim not a portion, I ask but as mine— 

Tis to drink to our victory—one cup of red wine. 


Some fight, ’tis for riches; some fight, ’tis for fame: 
The first, I despise, and the last is a name. 

I fight, ’tis for vengeance. I love to see flow, 

At the stroke of my sabre, the life of my foe. 

T strike for the memory of tong-vanished years ; 

I only shed blood where another sheds tears. 

I come, as the lightning comes red from above, 

O’er the race that I loathe, to the battle I love.” 
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bistorical Memoirs 


OF 
MY OWN TIME. 
BY SIR N. W. WRAXALL, BART., 


AUTIIOR OF “ POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME.” 





the precursor of the Posthumous Memoirs, by the same 


Ivitur ubi animus requievit, non fuit consilinm socordia | 
atque desidia bonum otium contrrere; neque vero agrum | 
col-ndo, aut venando, servilivus officiis intentum, @tatem | 
agere. Sed a quo ince to studio me ambitio mala detinuerat, 
eodem regressus, statui res gestas carptim, ut queque memoria 
digea videbantur, perscribere : eo magis, quod mihi a spe, metu, | 
partibus republica, animus liber erat.—Saciust. | 

The work which we now present to our readers, was | 

| 
| 


author, published by us in the last Circulating Library, 
Sir N. W. 


Wraxall was prosecute d for the present production, and 


as soon as it was received from London. 


vilified by interested parties, through the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews, as well as in other yuarters. On 
this subject, most of our readers will remember his re- 


marks in the Posthumous Memoirs—but as elucidatory 


of his refutation of his enemies, we insert those obser- 


Valions 9gain: 


| 

«“ Never, I believe, did any literary work procure for | 

its author a more numerous list of powerful and invete- | 
rate eneinies, than were produced by those ‘ Memoirs of 


my own Time.’ The queen, the regent, and the prin- 
cesses of the royal family, far from being satisfied with 
a portrait of George the Third, which, if it errs, can only 
be censured for presenting a too favourable likeness, were 
incensed at the freedom with which I had commented on 
the peace of 1763, as well as at the personal disclosures 
respecting the king himself, scattered throughout the 
Memoirs. As little did the admirers or followers of Pitt 
approve my picture of that minister, though, in my 
opinion, rather a flattering resemblance : while Fox’s 
partisans exhibited the most violent resentment at my 
strictures on ‘iis moral, as well as on his political charac- 


ter. The just and impartial likeness of Charles Jen- 
kinson displeased the first lord of the treasury, bis son, in 
the highest degree. Many of Lord North's friends or 
connections, insensible to the justice that I had done to 
that most accomplished and amiable nobleman, expressed 
the utmost dissatisfaction at my rem: ks on his junction 
with Fox, in 1783. I must except, tiowever, from this 
observation, his two sons-in-law, Lord Sheffield and Lord 
The descendants of the Earl of Bute were 
implacable. From the present Marquis of Lansdown, I 
was indirectly threatened, through a high quarter (the 
late excellent and regretted Sir Samuel Romilly,) with 
new prosecutions in the court of King's Bench, on ac- 
count of the unavoidable reflections which I had made 
on the circumstances attending the resignation of his 
father, the Earl of Shelburne. Men in official situations, 
or enjoying salaries from the crown, were disgracefully 
selected to compose the article of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
which held up the ‘ Memoirs,’ not to fair and liberal 
criticism, but to general reprobation, as an imbecile and 
immoral work: while the * Edinburgh Review,’ in defi- 
ance of history, and substituting impudence to cover 
ignorance of facts, attacked me in the most vrulent 
language. Such was the combination of assailants which 
my inflexible regard to truth assembled from the most 
Opposite quarters. 

«« All these clamorous and calumnious efforts were ne- 
vertheless far overbalanced, in my estimation, by one 
testimony to its veracity, which I received, and which I 
may now communicate to the world. The most preju- 
diced reader will contemplate it with respect. It was 
given by a gentleman of ancient descent, of high charac- 
ter, and of large property; a near relative of Lord North, 
who had held a place in George the Third’s family, as 
one of the grooms of his bedchamber, during nearly forty 
years, from 1775 down to the king’s final loss of reason. 
I allude to the late Sir George Osborn. In a letter which 
he addressed to me from his residence at Chicksands 
Priory in Bedfordshire, dated on the 2d of June, 1816, 
only eighteen days after my commitment to the King’s 


Glenbervie. 





| I cannot too highly value such recognitions, which out- 


WRAXALL'S HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 








Bench, he thus expresses himself:—*I have your first 
edition here, and have perused it again with much atten- 
tion. I pledge my name, that I personally know nine 
parts out of ten of your anecdotes to be perfectly correct. 
You are imprisoned for giving to future ages a perfect 
picture of our time, and as interesting as Clarendon.’ 
The last letter which I ever received from Sir George 
Osborn, written from his residence in Charles street, 
Berkeley square, on the 8th of May, 1818, contains still 
stronger attestations to the accuracy and fidelity of my 
Memoirs. He mentions in particular, with warm appro- 
bation, my character of Lord North, as well as my ac- 
count of the peace of 1783, and of ‘ the coalition ;’ adding, 
‘Say with Milton, 


«“ Graiorum Jaus est suis potuisse placere, 
Sit mea temporibus displicuisse meis.” ’ 


This letter may be considered as expressing his dying 
opinions. He expired on the following 29th of June. 
weigh a volume of invective. It required indeed no little 
manliness of mind, and independence of character, to 
deliver testimonies so strong under his hand, addressed to 
a person in my situation.” 


Though the present is an o/der book than the Posthu- 
mous Memoirs, it has heretofore been accessible to Ame- 
ricans only through the means of the expensive London 


editions. It will be found equally entertaining and in- 


structive. 


—_— 
Preface to the Second Edition. 


Every mun who undertakes to write history, must, 
from the nature of human things, be unintentionally 
liable to commit errors, however anxiously desirous he 
may be of relating only facts: an observation which 
applies with still greater force to those who write on 
coiemporary or recent events, where the passions or 
interests of men become blended with, and are affected 
by, the account given of almost all transactions. When 
Mezeray, who wrote the History of France, was informed 
of an error that he had committed, “I could point outa 
hundred,” replied he, “ which I have made in the course 
of the work, while you only mention a single instance.” 
Such is the nature of all composition which regards his- 
torical facts, 

Having received from Count Woronzow, under his 
hand, the assurance that I have been in an error with 
regard to him, and that I have misstated the circum- 
stances relative to the first Princess of Wirtemberg, in 
which he is mentioned—my respect for Count Wo- 
ronzow’s public, as well as private character, and my 
implicit confidence in his veracity, has induced me wholly 
to omit, in the present edition, both the passages where 
allusion is made to him. Not doubting, that however 
authentic I always have considered the sources from 
which I formerly derived the information in question, the 
account given me must have been erroneous. 

I am likewise desirous of correcting an error relative 
to Lord Sherborne, having seen a letter from that noble- 
man, of recent date, in which he gives a short but dis- 
tinct account of the facts that preceded his elevation to 
the peerage, at Mr. Pitt’s recommendation: disclaims 
having either solicited, or attempted to bargain for it; 
and after relating the particulars of his interview with 
the first minister, on the occasion of his being mentioned 
to the king for a peerage, adds, “ There never was one 
word between Mr. Pitt and me, respecting a peerage, 
before that day.” To such testimony I most readily 
yield; but I have not been able to alter the relation given 
of the transaction, in the present edition; that passage, 
in consequence of the rapidity with which the first edition 
of this work has sold, having been already. printed, be- 
fore I saw Lord Sherborne’s letter. 

There are, besides these two errors, some others of 
inferior consequence, scattered throughout the volume, 
which I have altered or corrected in consequence of sub- 
sequent information ; truth being the only object of my 
respect and pursuit. 

N. WM. WRAXALL. 
CHELTENHAM, 
lst June, 1815. 


PART THE FIRST. 
From 1772 To 1789. 


Having long meditated to compose some account of 
the national events which I have witnessed during a 
part of my life, I have postponed the publication of the 
work, till nearly all those persons of whom I must have 
occasion to speak, were removed from the scene. fy 
fact, with the exception of a very small number of indi- 
viduals, respecting whom I have been silent, scarcely 
any of the leading characters now survive, who sup. 
ported or opposed Lord North, the Marquis of Rock. 
ingham, the Earl of Shelburne, or the coalition adminis- 
tration. T'he lapse of more than thirty years bas removed 
every objection of that nature; and the respect that [ 
owe to myself has impelled me to dismiss from my mind, 
before I undertook these memoirs, every species of bias 
or partiality. Not that in point of fact it is possible to 





speak of recent or cotemporary events, as we would 
write of transactions that took place under Henry the 
Eighth; nor to contemplate Fox and Pitt with the de- 
gree of abstraction and composure that we regard 
Marius and Sylla. Such philosophic superiority to 
passion, whatever pretensions to it may be sct up, is not 
given to man. 

Tacitus, who wrote of events recently performed, and 
who intended, as himself assures us, if he should attain 
to old age, to compose the history of his own time, says, 
“ Dignitatem nostram a Vespasiano inchoatam, a Tito 
auctam, a Domitiano longius provectam, nunquam ab- 
nuerim: sed incorruptam fidem professis, nec amore 
quisquam, et sine odio dicendus est.” If I might be 
allowed to parody the words of that historian, applying 
them to myself, I should say,—“ That I consider George 
the Third, notwithstanding the many errors of his 
government, which were most conspicuous in the be- 
ginning of his reign, as one of the best princes who 
ever governed this country, I readily confess: neither 
will I deny that I cannot recall the idea of Lord North, 
unconnected with those engaging or elevated qualities 
of mind and of deportment, which conciliated the affec- 
tion even of his opponents. Lastly, that Lord Sackville 
honoured me with his friendship, and showed me marks 
of confidence, I avow with pride and satisfaction. But, 
none of these circumstances would induce me to con- 
ceal or to misrepresent any fact, for the purpose of draw- 
ing a veil over their errors or political transgressions.” 
I may further add, that never having held any employ- 
ment under any minister, at any period of my life, I 
neither can be accused of divulging official secrets, nor 
am I linked, in however humble a degree, with any of 
those ephemeral administrations, which took place with 
such rapidity between 1782 and 1784.. I relate the 
events that I either witnessed, or of which I received 
the accounts from respectable testimony. How imper- 
fect a light these sources of information enable me to 
throw on the period of time that I attempt to elucidate, 
I am fully aware: but, unfortunately, those individuals 
who, from their rank and situation, know most of the 
secrets of aflairs, will generally divulge least, and even 
imperfect light is preferable to darkness. 

I cannot indeed boast of having enjoyed the same 
advantage as Dr. Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, who, in 
the “ History of his own Time,” says—* I have had the 
honour to be admitted to much free conversation with 
five of our sovereigns, King Charles the Second, King 
James the Seccnd, King William -the Third, Queen 
Mary, and Queen Anne.” But, between 1780 and 1794, 
during all which period I sat in parliament, I possessed 
many means and opporturities of knowing various facts, 
from high authority ; and, in some instances, of ascer- 
taining their secret causes or springs. Lord Clarendon 
and Burnet are almost the only persons of eminence 
among us, who have commemorated with ability, and at 
considerable length, the events of their own time. We 
cannot sufficiently regret that Prior did not live to ac- 
complish the same task. That he meditated and intend- 
ed it, is evident from the words of his epitaph in 
Westminster Abbey :— 


“ Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti, 
Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Operis simul et Vite, Filum abrupit. 
Sep. 18. An. Dom. 1721.” 


The work, which was actually published under that 








name in 1740, contained only some of the materials 
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